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SermMON BY THE Rev. Atsert Heirenstemy, Pastor or THE GERMAN Re- 
FORMED CuurcH Batimore. 


‘« Rivers of waters run down mine eyes, because they keep not thy law.”—Ps. 119. 136° 


Tue power of sympathy over the hu-|ligion only in theory, is correct in his 
man mind is great; its influence on hu-joutward deportment, and makes an ex- 
man actions remarkable. Amiable asjternal profession of religion, may al- 
his feeling is; yet it may be great-jso feel sorrowful on account of the ex- 
ly abused. How often do personsjcesses of his fellow mortals—their de- 
weep while reading a tale of fictitious}moralizing influence, and the awful 
woe; who when they are called to wit-\doom which awaits them in the world 
ness real distress, remain unaffected!iof spirits; but he cannot feel the same 
Much then depends upon the directionjanxiety that fills the bosom of the ex- 
such a disposition receives, that it ay | perienced christian. The latter has 
prove beneficial to its possessor. been enlightened to see the exceeding 
mere wordly education may in a greatisinfulness of sin—he has been made ac- 
measure prevent or rectify that false sen-/quainted with the spirituality of the de- 
sibility. Thus a person may be taught in|jvine law—he has felt the severe pangs 
his early youth to guard against thosejof remorse—he has anticipated the pun- 
high wrought feelings which novels andlishment which an angry and omnipo- 
romances are calculated to produce, andjtent judge has in reserve for the con- 
to reserve them for subjects of miseryjcondemned criminal. Being now at 
in real life. And therefore we often see|peace with his God, he burns with 
men relieve the distressed, whose views|zeal for his glory; feeling a warm desire 
extend no further. It is religion alone|for the welfare of his fellow men, he 
that purifies the affections, leads themj|is anxious to reclaim them—Hence his 
into a right channel, fixes them on pro-jexemplary life, his good advice, his 
per objects and constitutes acorrect sym-|wholesome admonitions. Perceiving 

athy. True religion will not only en-jnevertheless, multitudes continuing in 
fist our affections in behalf of those whojthe error of their ways, he is stricken 
are suffering temporal distress; but also|with grief—he wrestles for them in 
in favor of those who are laboring under|prayer—he sighs, he mourns, hé weeps; 
spiritual evils. Here man is consider-jand from the fullness of his heart ex- 
ed not merely as a creature of time; buticlaims: rivers of water, &c. 
also as a candidate for eternity. Heis} The text is our theme—and having 
viewed as an accountable being—as injin some measure prepared the way, the 
a depraved condition—as ina state of|following remarks are intended for its 
enmity with God. He is seen breakingjillustration. 
through the restraints of his laws, bid-| 1. In the first place I would observe 
ding defiance to his justice, producing|that the laws of God are founded on 
misery within the circle of his opera-jeqality and justice, and calculated to 
tions and rushing heedlessly into ever-|promote the welfare of man. To 
lasting ruin. These are powerful|pose God for a moment liable to a mis- 
appeals to christiap sensibility! It isjtake in distinguishing between right and 
true, a man who is acquainted with re-[wrong, would argye gross imperfection, 
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Andto ary ine him capable of producing 
intelligent 


ings; of prescribing to them 

rules of conduct, and of making them 
responsible for their actions—without 
at the same time having communicated 
the ability to regulate themselves 
according to his prescriptions—would 
represent him destitute of goodness and 
justice. But the works of creation and 
rovidence evidently declare the per- 
Sections of their glorious author; they 
proclaim loudly that he is not only infi- 
nite in power, but also in wisdom and 
goodness. And in the sacred records 
of his revealed will, we are plainly told 
that God originally created man after 
his own image, righteous and holy— 
that he gave him one simple command 
or prohibition, not to eat of a certain 
fruit; that he nevertheless did transgress, 
and that in consequence of his disobe- 
dience he experienced quite another and 
corrupt change in his nature. By 
glancing over the decalouges it imme- 
diately will appear that the commands 
and prohibitions of the Deity are alto- 
gether reasonable and by no means une- 
qual to the capacity of man as he came 
out of the hands of his creator. What 
could be more natural and right than to 
pay exclusive homage to, and love su- 
every! that God, towhom we are en- 
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this truth? And does not the word of 
God abundantly confirm it? What do 
the scriptures say on thissubject? The 
whole head is sick, the whole heart faint, 
from the sole of the foot, even unto the 
head there is no soundness in it. They 
are all gone out of the way, are together 
become unprofitable, there is none that 
doeth good, no not one. Even one 
of the best of men had reason to 
confess, in my flesh dwelleth no good 
thing. The good that I would I do not, 
but the evil which I would not, that do 
I. There is a law in my members, war- 
ing against the law of my mind, and 
bringing me into captivity to the law of 
sin which isin my members. By attend- 
ing in some measure to observation and 
experience the corruptions, and the sins 
of men will, appear great beyond des- 
cription. If we were acquainted with 
but one fourth of the wickedness prac- 
tised in the world, we should shrink 
back with horror. Even the vices 
committed, in a single city will 
be found black and numerous to the as- 
tonishment of the virtuous. Attend 
but to the streets and alleys, and your 
ears often will be offended by the 
most horrid imprications, and dread- 
ful curses belged forth, not only by 
those who have arrived tothe age of 


ebted for life, and subsistance, and eve- | maturity, but also by such as are yet in 

comfort! What could be more ra-|the years of childhood. Go into the 

tional than never to take his name upon numerous shops where liquor is retail- 

our lips but with holy reverence! What ed by the small scapes Nana see the 
yi 


could be more suitable than to devote the 
seventh day in commemoration of those 
great and stupendous works which the 
Lord God performed in the preceeding 
six days. What could be more natural 
and right than to love, cherish and honor 
those who have been the means of plac- 
ing us in existence. What could be more 
equitable than to avoid injuring those 
who inhale with us the same air and 
live upon the same divine bounty— 
what more suitable than by every lau- 
dable means to promote their welfare— 
and at all times to exercise the golden 
rule what ye would have others do unto 
ou that do ye unto them. O! if men 
th could and would strictly and fully 
perform these duties, our earth would 
soon be converted into a paradise. But 
—and much is it to be lamented— 

2. Man in his present condition is 
prone to violate the divine laws. Is 
there any need to prove the correctness 
of this remark? Do not our own expe- 
rience and daily observation teach us 


| 


| 





crowds incessantly applying to their 
lips the inebriating cup—filling up the 
intervals with conversations born in hell; 
and thus drowning their senses and mur- 
dering their souls; look into the houses of 
ill-fame and behold sinks of iniquity ripe 
for destruction. Direct your way on 
the Sabbath of the Lord to many public 
houses, and behold them resorted to, 
even by those who ought to be ashamed 
to abuse this day insucha manner—see 
them profaning this holy day, both by 
their conversations and their amuse- 
ments. ‘Turn your attention from these 
places to private families—even to ma- 
ny that would maintian an appearance 
of decency in the world, and notice their 
neglect of duty—their profaneness—and 
their wars. And indeed how many are 
there among the young and inexperi- 
enced, who have respectable and religi- 
ous parents that have become sources 
of their sorrow and their grief. There 
is a young man who once promised to 
be his father’s joy, and a prop and com- 
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fort in his old age—behold he has 
become avotary of Bacchus; is des- 
troying his mind by excessive drink- 
ing— Where is he most of his time to 
be found?—In the hotels or tipling 
shops, in brothels or at the gaming ta- 
ble, rioting away his precious time, and 
seducing virtue where ever he can;— 
thus is he bringing his aged father with 
sorrow to the grave. There is a young 
female, her mother’s pride, and the dar!- 
ing of her heart—observe her listening 
to the voice of the libertine—now she 
is yet in her mnocence; but alas, instead 
of frowning her tempter from her pre- 
sence she is decoyed into his snares— 
she has fallen—is guilty—perhaps an 
outcast from society. She is breaking 
her mother’s heart, and causing her pre- 
mature death. Now would it have been 
a matter of astonishment, if God, on ac- 
count of this unholy dispesition—and 
those mournful eruptions of depravity, 
had doomed the whole human race to 
endless misery and woe. But no. 

3. God has made ample provision to 
correct this propensity, to shield him 
against the penalty of his broken law, 
and to secure his happiness. The law 
pronounces an awful curse upon those, 
that do not fulfil it. The soul that sin- 
neth it is said, shall surely die. And 
in what does this death consist? Notin 
total annihilation;—O if this were the 
case the wicked might perhaps still de- 
rive some kind of comfort—they might 
tollow the bent of their evil propensities 
in its full latitude—they might add sin 
to sin and heap iniquity upon iniquity, 
and finally breathe forth their last breath 
and be no more. But no, to die in this 
sense what is it.2, Whoever has felt the 
rackings of an evil and awakened con- 
science—whoever has witnessed the ter- 
ror of a wicked man on his death-bed— 
whoever has read and understands the 
meaning of those scripture expressions, 
speaking of the torments of hell—such 
as weeping and wailing and gnashing of 
teeth;gnawing worm which never dieth; 
smoke of torment, which ascendeth for 
ever and ever—whoever knows all this, 
may form some faint conceptions, what 
it is to die this death! Having no plea- 
sure in our utter ruin, God made pro- 
vision that we might live. Shall I de- 


scribe the affection of a father towards 
an only son? Shall l represent him de- 
livering up his son to die an ignomini- 
ous and excrutiating death, to rescue 
a multitude of deluded rebels from des- 
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truction—Perhaps if this were done in 

lowing colors you might form some 
faint conception of the love of God in 
delivering up his only son, the bright- 
ness of his glory and the express image 
of his person, to save a world of guilty 
sinners. Shall I show you the Saviour 


‘who thought it not robbery to be equal 


with God—making himself of no repu- 
tation—in the form of a seryant and in 
the likeness of men; shal! I show you 
him endeavoring to make men acquaint- 
ed with their duty—submitting to the 
demands of the law, fulfilling it in eve- 
ry respect—shall I show you him treat- 
ed witk contempt, suffering every kind 
of persecution—shall I show you him 
buffited, scourged, crowned with thorns; 
shall I show you him nailed on the ac- 
cursed tree—pierced through his side; 
blood flowing in streams from his sa- 
cred body—shall I repeat his prayer for 
his enenies, “father forgive them for the 
know not what they do”—shall I recall 
that expression of distress: my father if 
it be possible, let this cup pass from me; 
shall I remind you of that appeal to his 
Heavenly Father, my God my God why 
hast thou forsaken me, shall 1 conclude 
with his exclamation of triumph, 
it is finished!—lively and amplified re- 
presentations of this kind might interest 
your feeling, and impress your minds 
with a sense of the Saviour’s willing- 
ness, labor, anxiety and suffering, to ac- 
complish the great work of redemption. 
But I forbear; what has merely been 
touched is sufficient for our purpose. 
Well may Jesus, when he gave up the 
ghost, have said, it is finished: for the 
debt of sin was paid, justice satisfied, 
heaven’s opened, the influences of the 
holy spirit secured to enlighten man, to 
convince him of sin, to produce faith, to 
purify the heart, and to ptepare him for 
the mansions of glory! But we must turn 
from these affecting, and at the same 
time pleasing views, tomake another hu- 
miliating remark respecting the con- 
duct of man. 

4. Notwithstanding all this divine 
benevolence man will persevere in his 
wickedness. That obscenity, profane- 
ness, and vice of every discription should 
prevai: in such countries, and among 
those nations, where, and among whom, 
the book of life was never opened and 
the heralds of the cross have never raised 
their voices, is not a matter of great as- 
tonishment, but that wickedness and 
folly should have the ascendancy ma 
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land, and among a people, where, the 
word of God is so rich diffused; and 
where the ambassadors of the Most High 
in every dissention, are putting forth 
their exertions to explain and inforce 
the will of heaven, is not only a subject 
of surprise but also of deep regret. It 
is true, every where we see temples 
erected, to the worship of the living God, 
but how many are there among those, 
who profess to be his worshippers, 
that refuse to forsake their wicked 
pursuits? How many that make an 
empty show of religion and who might 
justly come under the charge of hy- 
risy! Howmany that are fond af hav- 
ing their imagination gratified by a sear- 
ing speculation—and their ears, pleased 
by flatering appeals—but who that when 
the truth is simply and forcibly brought 
home to their conscience, are ready to de- 
nounce the speaker as harsh & dogmati- 
eal. How many that care nothing at all 
about religious instructions and the con- 
cerns of their soul—but rush forward 
in their career of impiety and irreligion, 
vice and protaneness, altogether uncon- 
cerned for the consequences. O ye 
ministers of the Lord, ye watchmen on 
the walls of Zion, ye ambassadors for 
Christ, be not dismayed, go on in the 
faithful discharge of your mission, raise 
your voices, reprove, rebuke, exhort in 
season and out of season. You are not 
alone—your master is with you—he has 
given you the promise of his spirit, and 
although numbers resist his strivings, 
= with hts operations some are led to 
w to the majesty of truth. There is 
still a remnant left who have not bent 
the knee to Baal, these besides God are 
your comfort and your joy. Care not then 
for the censure of the world, as long as 
you have God, truth, and his chosen 
ones on your side. Let it however, not 
be supposed that ministers of Christ and 
his true disciples are not concerned for 
those who will persist in their wicked 
course, as though’ they stogd aloof from 
them and viewed them with selfish 
sanctity; as though they felt a kind of 
pleasure in their destruction, seeing that 
all their labors to reclaim them are in 
vain. O no, could you see them in 
their closet meditating on this subject 
and read their down cast looks, could 
you witness their prayers, their inter- 
cessions, their sighs and tears, you would 
form quite a different opinion of their 
sentiments and their feelings. 
5. And this leads me to another re- 
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mark, that this wicked conduct of man 
is a matter of unfeigned and poignant 
grief to the pious christian. And why? 

(a.) Because this criminal conduct is 
calculated to produce disorder and con- 
fusion in the moral government of the 
Deity. Ina civil court of justice notice 
is taken of the will which a man has 
discovered to commit an evil act, and 
punishment accordingly inflicted. Thus 
a man may rush upon another with 
some instrument of death to deprive 
him of his life, but is prevented from 
carrying his intention into effect. Al- 
though he was prevented from commit- 
ting the very act, yet he is culpable for 
the attempt he made. And who knows 
what men would do to produce disorder 
in, and finally to overthrow, the moral 
government of the Deity, if their designs 
were not frustrated and their operations 
limited. Did not Satan and the fallen 
angels make an attempt of this descrip- 
tion? But their downfall and punish- 
ment.are evident proofs that the great 
creator and supreme ruler ofthe universe, 
can, and will maintain the honor and 
dignity of his throne. And has not man 
become an accomplice of that wicked 
one—has he not suffered himself to be 
led by that arch-rebel to disobey his 
Maker? By urning our attention to the 
horrid deeds committed by great num- 
bers of men, it appears as though they 
had entered into a league with satan to 
dethrone the Almighty. But he who 
sitteth in the heavens, and called worlds, 
angels, and men into existence, maketh 
their wrath to praise him. He now in- 
deed pemits that great enemy of order 
& truth to interfere inthe affairs of man, 
and to carry on his malicious operations. 
And he also suffers wicked men to vio- 
late his laws and, to produce much dis- 
order in the world—but he has limited 
the power and set bounds to the influ- 
ence of the former, as well as of the lat- 
ter, and finally all must contribute to 
promote his glory; though it be in their 
final condemnation. Now the christian 
knowing God not only to be holy and 
just, but also good and merciful—seeing 
that he has made such ample provision 
to secure the dignity of his laws, and 
yet to shield man from their penalty— 
witnessing the exertions which are made 
to reclaim him from his rebellious ways, 
and bring him to submission and obedi- 
ence. But notwithstanding all this—-be- 
holding man still perverse and refrac- 
tory—trampling under foot the divine 
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precepts, blindly following the bent of 
his evil propensities; regardless of the 
checks he receives, and of the aid offer- 
ed, to change his sentiments, and induce 
him to persue another course of conduct; 
the christian feels concerned for the 
good cause of his God—he burns with 
zeal for his glory; he is ready—for what? 
Not to do what the ancient Levites on 
a certain occasion did, when every man 
put his sword by his side, and went in 
and out from gate to gate throughout 
the camp, and slew every man his broth- 
er, and every man his companion, and 
every man his neighbor—not to implore 
fire hon heaven to consume a perverse 
generation—O, no, the legal dispensa- 
tion is past and he breathes the mild 
spirit of the gospel; he is then ready 
for what? To pray: ‘deliver us from 
evil. Thy kingdom come,’ and crowding 
interests pressing upon his view, to weep 
in the presence of his God, and to ex- 
claim: Rivers of water, &c. 

(6) Another source of grief to the pious 
christian is this wicked procedure of 
man, because it produces so much mis- 
ery among his fellow men on earth. 
Just in proportion as true religion and 
unaflected piety prevail among map- 
kind, so will contentment and happiness 
be diffused. And on the contrary, in 
proportion to the prevalence of irreligion 
and ungodliness, will also misery find 
its way. If it were not for the number 
of libertines, so much innocence would 
not be lost, and so many parents not 
broken-hearted. If it were not for the 
vice of intoxication so many sons would 
not be vagabonds, and so many fathers 
would not reduce their families to penu- 
ry and want. If it were not for that 
monster avarice so much fraud would 
not be practised, so many of the poor 
oppressed, so many widows’ tears and so 
many orphans’ cries produced. If it 
were not for the inordinate love of pow- 
er, pomp, and parade, so many monarchs 
would not tremble on their thrones and 
so many nations rise up into revolutions. 
If it were not for that unhallowed thirst 
for glory and renown, so — wars 
would not be kindled, so much blood 
shed,'so many fruitful regions converted 
into barren deserts, and so on. Now let 
the opposite virtues be practised and let 
them be founded on the principles of 
genuine religion and sincere piety, what 
a different aspect would civil society 
bear, and what happiness would be en- 
joyed by the human family at large. 
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Should not therefore the christian, when 
he sees vice prevailing, and virtue grow- 
ing scarce—when he consequently be- 
holds distress accumulating, and mise 
becoming general—should he not feel 
concerned for his deluded. fellow mor- 
tals, and pity his suffering >Drethren. 
Is it a wonder if he should weep over 
them as our Saviour did over that per- 
verse and devoted city, Jerusalem. Has 
he not sufficient excitement to exclaim: 
Rivers of water, &c. 

(c) Finally, this wickedness of the sin- 
ner is a source of grief to the christian, 
because, if persevered in, it will plunge 
him into everlasting misery. As the 
christian is taught to love all men so 
as to promote the happiness of all—so 
it is a cause of sorrow to him, when he 
sees that so many regardless of his good 
designs and benevolent, exertions will 
continue in the error of their ways, and 
finally perish. But since the christian 
has also particular feelings which excite 
a peculiar ae there are also cer- 
tain occasions, which in a singular man- 
ner, call for his grief. To think that 
this man who was once my friend, my 
counsellor, and my comfort, will perhaps 
be forever excluded from that celestial 
happiness which is the subject of my 
hopes—that when! shall be in the com- 
pany of angels, he will be the associate 
of evil spirits; that when he shall knock 
at the door of heaven, which will be 
opened unto me, he shall receive the 
answer, ‘I know you not,’—to think that 
this pupil of christianity,in whose mind 
I endeavored to instil the truth of reli- 
gion—that even some of those who I 
supposed I had won to Christ; that 
wa | of those hearers, who I believed, 
wou!d be the crown of my rejoicing in 
the day of the Lord; will be denied by 
Jesus in the presence of heaven and 
earth. That this pastor, who was my 
director in the way to heaven, will ex- 
perience that dreadful condition which 
he portrayed to me in such terrible 
colors. To think that this husband to 
whom heaven united me, that I shall 
meet him as my deadly foe; that 
when I think of his condemnation, I 
shall say: ‘Hallelujah, salvation, and 
glory and honor and power unto the 
Y.ord our God, for true and righteous 
are his judgments.” Hallelujah, the 
smoke of torment of him who was once 
my joy, riseth up for ever and ever. To 
think that this child which I so tenderly 
love will be petrified with fear, when it 
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behoelds that Jesus descending on the 
clouds of heaven, surrounded by his 
holy angels, whose appearance will af- 
ford me so much delight, that this child 
will then fly for refuge to the caverns of 
the hills, and in the crevices of the rocks 
and will cry in despair: ‘Ye mountains 
and rocks fall on us, and hide us from 
the wrath of the Lamb;’ that it will be 
bound in chains of darkness, be a prey 
to that worm which never dieth, fuel for 
that fire which is never quenched; that 
when Jesus on that great day will say: 
‘Come blessed of my father; I shall 
hear the awful sentence pronounced 
over this child: ‘Depart from me you cur- 
sed one into everlasting fire prepared for 
the devil and his angels.’ O, brethren, in 
this present state of existence, what 
causes of sorrow are here! Well may 
the christian exclaim: Rivers of water. 

But oh christian friend, remember, 
that great as your excitements are to 
weep over the sins, and vices, and fol- 
lies, and miseries of your infatuated de- 
luded fellow mortals, remember that 
you are not to confine yourself altogeth- 
er to your grief, and remain entirely in- 
active. It is also your duty to be zeal- 
ous 1n insteming the torrent of wicked- 
ness, and in producing a reformation. 

Withhold not your serious advice 
and your affectionate reproofs. Some- 
times indeed you may receive some ill- 
natured rebufis; but let this not slacken 
your zeal. Let it however learn you 
prudence, observe your time, your place 
and your opportunity. The good spirit 
of the Lord will be with you, so that 
you cannot fail of occasionally meeting 
with success. 

Be much and fervent in prayer. If 
but ten righteous men had been in Sod- 
om and Gomorrah, on account of Abra- 
ham’s intercession, God would have 
spared these cities. And we are told 
that the effectual fervent prayers of the 
righteous man availeth much. Thus 
you may also expect that your petition 
will be heed and answered in behalf of 
those who are going astray. 

Endeavor to give a good example. 
Show to the world that you are the salt 
of the earth—that you are ‘burning and 
shining lights in the midst of a crooked 
and perverse generation;’ that you are 
devoted to God; that Jesus Christ, his 
religion and his people are precious in 
your estimation. Let the wicked and 
the profane see that you possess the mind 
and spirit of Christ; that you imitate 





his example, and that you practise those 
virtues which he has commanded, and 
which he himself so eminently exhibit- 
ed. O Christian friend, how great 
will be your joy if you are thus made 
the means of saving but one soul from 
destruction; how exquisite your delight 
when that soul in the world to come 
will hail you as the instrument of sal- 
vation; how inexpressible your happi- 
ness when in company with him and 
the whole vast society of the redeemed 
and countless hosts of angels you shall 
swell the praises of God the father and 
his eternal son forever and ever. Let 
ministers of the gospel; let magistrates; 
let parents ; let masters of families; let 
all im this assembly, take these hints and 
— by them. Let them if there be any 
ove to God; any zeal for his glory; any 
desire to promote the happiness of their 
fellow sinners in their hearts. Get them 
in their different stations, and various 
relations put forth their zeal and interest 
themselves for the good cause of God 
and man. Be it remembered that time 
is flitting away; eternity at hand; the 
awtul day of retribution approaching, 
when all shall render a strict sccount of 
their stewardship. If any man then 
hath ears to hear let him hear. 








CONVERSATION BETWEEN A ROMAN CATH- 
OLIC AND A PROTESTANT. 

R.C. Good morning John,—I find 
there is a great deal of talk here in town 
about our religion, and about our Priests. 

P. Why, yes, Peter,—I have heard a 
great many talking about it, of late, and 
I have heard one or two men preach on 
it; if what they said was true there is 
some very good reason for talking on it. 

R. C. 1 know that there have been 
some men here preaching on it; but they 
have told so many lies about us, { won- 
der their people don’t leave the church, 
and their congregations quit them. How 
can a man preach the gospel, when he 
tells so many lies, and how can any 
one believe such a man when he does 
pretend to preach. 

P. Peter, 1 perceive you dont like our 
preachers, for talking on these subjects. 

R. C. No, I do not. Lused to have a 
tolerably good opinion of them, until 
they began to show that they were big- 
ots, and wanted to make every one be- 
lieve as they think and say. If they 
would mind their own business, and 
attend to their own people, that would 
be enough for them. 
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P. Well, you and I have different 
notions about a great many things— 
you don’t like temperance societies, and 
temperance people. 

R. C. No, I do not, they are just in- 
tended to rob ignorant people, who are 
caught by them. They are all priest- 
craft and an attempt to unite church and 
state. 

P. Come, Peter, don’t talk quite so 
fast, on this subject. I perceive your 
predjudice won’t permit you to reason 
on it, and how can you know the truth? 
I believe you, when yousay you don’t 
like temperance societies; there is rea- 
son for that, you don’t like temperance. 
But how do temperance societies rob 
the people? Does it cost a man more, 
not to drink ardent spirits, than to drink? 
wil' a man be easier cheated who does 
not drink, than one who does? Sup- 
pose I could persuade you not to bu 
that gallon of whiskey a week, whic 
would be about fifty gallons at the end 
of the year, and would be nearly twenty- 
five dollars which you would have. If 
you had bought the whiskey and drank 
it, you would have lost time, as well as 
your money; now this don’t appear to 
be robbing men, I think you would like 
to be robbed this way about a great 
many things. You say it is all priest- 
craft, this time you certainly madea mis- 
take. Priestcraft, is priests imposing 
on the people. Which man is most 
likely to be imposed on by the crafty 
priests, a drunkard or a sober man? 
And why- should priests when they 
want to cheat and rob and impose on 
the people, urge them to be temperate 
and sober. You are wrong this time, 
the priestcraft is on the other side. Do 
your priests tell the people they must 
be sober, and temperate? You know 
when you go to confession, that you 
have to tell him every thing you have 
been doing. And does he say you must 
not drink ardent spirits? Do you know 
any priest that is a member of the tem- 
perance society? 

R. C. No, indeed, I guess you would 
never find them joining temperance so- 
cieties. 

P. Very few, indeed, I never heard 
of but one, and it wasin Albany. Is it 
not true that the priest has more influ- 
ence over those that drink whiskey, than 
over those that do not?) Don’t you see 
men go to confession, wipe off the old 
score, go to mass, and .then go home 
and get drunk? If you don’t know this, 
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Ido. But let us go back to what we 
were talking about before. You said 
our preachers were bigots—and you 
wondered that the people don’t leave 
the house—and quit the church where 
such lies are told about your church— 
and you say, they tell so many lies 
they should not be believed in any 
thing — say. Now, Peter, I met one 
of your church, the other day in a book 
store, and he was abusing a preacher 
who was going to deliver a discourse 
on popery, I asked him one question 
after another, but found it hard work to 
get a direct answer from him; but he 
did say one thing, the very thing you 
wondered did not come to pass, he said, 
“that the man who had been preaching 
on this subject, was losing all his hear- 
ers.” I asked how he knew; if he had 
been there? He said no, but his son 
had told him, and some other person he 
could not tell who; I told him it was 
false, and he ought to go and hear for 
himself; that it was beneath a man, and 
an American to circulate falsehoods 
raised by men, who could not get their 
foreign priests to come out and defend 
them. And I want to know of you, 
Peter, if you have been to hear any of 
these discourses, exposing the errors of 
your church? 

R. C. Yes, I was there the night a 
man from Philadelphia preached. 

P. Well, was the house empty, or 
nearly so? 

R. C. No. 

P. Was it not so full down stairs that 
a number had to stand; and was there 
not a number in the gallery? 

R. C. Yes. 

P. Did you hear any lies from the 
preacher? 

R. C. Yes, it was full of lies. 

P. Mention one. : 

R.C. There was so many I dont re- 
collect any in particular. 

P. I could tell you a number of things 
I heard, if you will listen, and perhaps 
you will be able to recollect them. 

R. C. Well. 

P. Do you not remember his saying 
“that a Roman Catholic when passing 
by a Priest, has to venerate in him the 
person of Jesus Christ, and that even if 
he lies drunk in the ditch, that no mat- 
ter what crime he is guilty of, he can- 
not lose any of the power with which 
ministry invests him.” 

R. C. Yes, | do so remember it, and 
it is as big a lie as ever was told, what 
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ean they expect to gain from telling lies | 
about us, I don’t see how the people can 
bear it. 

P. Why, did you not do as the 
Priest of St. James, get up and tell him 
your patience was exhausted, and you 
could not listen any longer to such mis- 
representations? 

R. C. Who was that? 

P. Never mind that now, let us go on 
about the power of the priest. Do you 
ever venerate the priest in this manner? 
You know he says when he lifts up the 
consecrated wafer, hoc est corpus meum. 
Tis 1s My Bopy. You know they teach 
that, the wafer, after consecration, to be 
the body of Christ. The Priest don’t say, 
this is Christ’s body, but this ts my body. 
The Priest’s body, how blasphemous !! 
If he believes what he says, he believes 
it to be Christ’s body, then he ought to 
say so; but these words say, this body 
of Christ is my body! Oh, shocking! 
how absurd and wicked! If this was 
true, if it could be true, that this was 
Christ’s body, we all ought to honor it; 
but it is false, and therefore it is wicked 
and blasphemous. You said it was a 
lie, that Roman Catholics do venerate 
in him the person of Christ. 

R. C. Yes I did and say so still. 

P. Let me ask you if the priests do 
not encourage the people to believe this? 

R. C. No, they do not, I never heard 
priest teach it, in all my life. 

P. If they don’t teach it I have seen 
Catholics in the cathedral yard, fall 
down on their knees, and kiss the hand 
of a little priest, whose full round head, 
red face and looks, declared he was not 


‘far from the ditch. 


R. C. That isa slander, sir, youmight 
talk without abusing our priest. 

P. Why, Peter do you think this hard? 
I could tell you a tale that would shock 
you, about the priests; you have no idea, 
what they do to get power, how much 
money they make by confession, masses, 
&c. How much wine they drink, and 
some brandy. Did you ever notice how 
much they look like men that lived 
pretty well? And if you knew one tenth 
part of their wickendess at confession, 
you would never let one of them enter 
your house again. 

R. C. Now just stop if you please, if 
you can’t tell truth, I will hear no more 
from you. 

P. Ah, Peter I see you have to honor 
your priests as well as the rest, you 
will not listen to me, you will not watch 
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them, and know for yourself, you will 
not even hear of their wickedness. How 
is this unless you have to honor them? 

R. C. Now I tell you, I dont like this 
talking about our priests, they areable 
to defend themselves against all that 
you can say against them. Our church 
is the only true church, it cannot be des- 
troyed; Jesus Christ said he would al- 
ways be with it, and that the gates of 
hell shall not prevail against it. 

P. Aye, Peter, I was once distributing 
tracts in one part of this city, and left 
one with a catholic family; the man of 
the family observed it and orders them 
to give it back, so they did, and as 
soon as he entered the house, they came 
to get another, which they had to keep 
secret, lest he should burn it, (as Roger 
Smith, the priest, used to do with the 
bible;) on another occasion this fellow 
was intoxicated, and came after me to 
know from what church these tracts 
came, I told him, when he turned about 
(but was well nigh going into the gut- 
ter,) and exclaimed, “our church is the 
only church.” And so thoughtI, you are 
of that church, the members of which, 
(drunkards &c.) shall not inherit the 
kingdom of God. 

R. C. Do youmean to insinuate that I 
am a drunkard? 

_P. By no means, I only mean to in- 
sinuate that a man may boast of his 
church, who, if the bible be true, will 
be lost forever. But I do think, that it 
must be a very wicked church, that will 
keep such men in it. Now Iam sure 
of this thing, that if the bible is true, 
your church teaches a false doctrine, 
and they who believe it will suffer by it. 
But let us think of that promise of Christ 
to his church?” “The gates of hell 
shall not prevail against it:” by this 
you mean her enemies shall not prevail. 

R. C. Yes I do. , 

P. Now let me know if they have 
not prevailed in France, Prussia, Eng- 
land, Scotland, and the United States. 
Has your church the power here and in 
those countries to bind and loose? The 
gates have prevailed, and if I mistake 
not, the time never will come in this 
country, when they will not prevail. 
And as to bigotry you were talking about 
a few minutes since, just remember 
“our church is the only true church;” 
our priests are the successors of the 
apostles. This is charity, this is truly 
charitable. Now here is the very ground 
of all our offending; we don’t believe 
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your church to be the only church, we 
say so, and in giving our reasons for 
what we believe, we are called bigots, 
and we are charged with persecuting 
your church. Whata liberal and consist- 
ent set youare! If you only want to 
know what your priests think of this, 
and about making ail men think, as they 
do, | would refresh your mind with a 
glance at the Holy Inquisition, the very 
object of which, was to find out all men 
who did not think as the church did; 
and as soon as they were found, they 
must renounce or die; and such cruelty 
in putting men to death has never been 
exhibited by any other class of men 
since the earth stood. 

R.C. You have got back to your 
slanders again. 

P. Is ita slander to say that the in- 
quisition belongs to your church? that 
it was founded by a Pope, and carried 
on by holy Priests? Is it a slander to 
say that they burned men? That they 
imprisoned and punished GALILEO, so 
that he renounced his own demonstra- 
tions of the earth revolving round the 
Sun? My dear fellow if it is a slander 
to tell these things, what must it have 
been to have performed them? 
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The Inquisition was established by Pope 
Pious the HI. Had St. Dominic for 
its first Inquisitor, and he was added 
to the list of saints, for his zeal in pun- 
ishing heretics. Bishop E. knew all 
this, and is guilty of barefaced falsehood; 
and see how your neople praise him, 
and many of them are almost ready to 
worship him. 

R. C. I am tired hearing such things, 
I don’t believe the Bishop would tell a lie. 

P. If what I have just mentioned be 
his words, I leave it to you or any hon- 
est catholic tosettle. But if your church 
is the only church ought you not try 
and persuade us, poor Protestants, to 
join with you, and should you not quietly 
reason with us, and show us our errors? 

R. C. This is the very thing I have 
been wanting, but you won’t let me per- 
suade you, and your preachers are con- 
tinually prejudicing you against us. 

P. By no means, sir, not one half of 
our preachers will do their duty on this 
point, they don’t even mention you. 

R. C. Well, you ought to be willing 
to find the true church. 

P. That is the very thing I have been 
looking for; I want to find the true 
church, and then join it. 





R. C. You say the Inquisition be- 
longs to our church. This I deny. If it 
ever did, it does not now. 

P. Then your church has changed! 
Is it for the beiter or worse? The Pope 
is always complaiming that the church 
js assailed, and the bark of Peter, in 
danger of sinking in the waves which 
are dashing against it. 

R. C. Did you hear Bishop England, 
lecture on the seventh of November, in 
the Cathedral? 

P. No, but I heard of it, and saw ina 
paper written by order of the Bisho 
something he did sav, viz: That the 
Inquisition was an institution of the 
State, not of the church. 

R. C. Yes, that is the very thing; 
Bishop England knows all about these 
things; he was born in Ireland, has vis- 
ited all catholic countries in Europe, and 
has spent a great deal of time in Italy. 

P. Yes, I know this, and some say 
he has got a cardinal’s hat for his devo- 
tion to the church. I knew something 
of him before and know more since that 
lecture. I believed before that he would 
falsify, and nowI know it. Therenever 
was a more barefaced falsehood uttered 
by any human being, and it is worse in | 
the case of Bishop England, for he had 
the opportunity of knowing all about it. 

23 


R. C. That is perfectly right, the 


‘only way to Heaven is by the church. 
| 


P. I know that, but where am I to 


find the way when I get to the church? 


R. ©. The catholic church teaches 
/you the way. 

P. But where did she get knowledge 
of the way? 

R. C. Why she always had it. 





P. Then the catholic church was a 
church betore God made the world, be- 
fore God made man; and she had the 
knowledge of the way before any man 
was created. There was no need for 
one until Adam was placed here. And 
where do you learn any thing about 
him? Is there any other book in which 
you can learn beside the bible? But 
down from age to age the church be- 
came corrupt, and what did they do 
with their knowledge of the way? They 
forgot it and forgot God, and worshipped 
images and idols for gods, and then 
God punished them. In this book, (the 
bible,) God wrote the way, did he not? 

R. C. The bible is a good book and 
tells us about God, Jesus Christ, Hea- 
ven, Hell, &c. and it will do us good to 
read it. . 





# 
P. Yes, I believe all this and more, 
I believe God has written in the bible, 
the way to Heaven.and that there is no 
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av way then that which he has open-| 
sich is by Jesus Christ. This we! 
read (John 14.6.) Ll AM rHr way &e. 
und again (Acts 4.12.) ‘Nor is there 
salvation in any other; for there is none 
viher name under Heaven, given among 
ren, whereby we must be saved.’ This 
very book teaches us the way of life, 
and Christ commanded us to search: it. 
(John 5. 39.) you will there find ‘that 
God freely justifies by his grace through 
the redemption that is in Christ Jesus. 
(Rom, 3 24) If you would read your 
bible for yourself, aud compare one 
asSage with another, you would see 
bow plain all these parts of it are, that 
are necessary to our salvation. The 
way we are told is a high-way anda 
way of holiness, to those that will walk 
in it; 1t is also so plain ‘that the way- 
faring men, though fools, shall not 
err therein. ({s. 35. 8.) Again, it is 
so easy ‘that aman may run that read- 
eth it. (Hab. 2.2.) Did you ever notice 
that text? God gave the prophet com- 
mand to write the vision, so plain, upon 
the marble tables that a mun running 
along may read it; and surely if any 
thing in the world is plain, it is this, 
that God wants all his peopie to k now 
what he speaks. How very different ts 
this from the course your priests persue, 
who keep you in ignorance of the bible 
and God’s way of saving men, that they 
may lead you astray. 

R. C. Come now, I thought you 
would not be so ignoraut, on this point. 
You Protestants think we have not the 
bible. and are not permitted to read it. 
This is not true, we have the bible and 

ean read it when we please. It is wick- 
ed in you to tell such lies about us. 

P. Peter, don’t misunderstand me; I did 
not say you had not the bible and could 
not read it when you pleased. I said 
your priests do not teach you to do it. 
Yet I will ask you one thing. Do you 
read it, and when you do, which do you 
believe first, the bible or the priest? 
And have you any permission from the 

riest to read your own bibles. for I 
now he advises you not to read ours. 

R.C. Permission—I am so used to 
your insinuations that I can expect al- 

most any thing from you. Do you really 

think we are slaves, or all children? 
Why cannot I read my bible as well as 
you? Do you ask your preachers for 
permission? 

P. By no means, our preachers urge 
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uting it, for they believe all men should 
have the bible and should all read it. 
You know this is not so with your 
priests,* if they are honest men they will 
discourage you, according to the rules 
of the church from reading this book. 

R. C. I do think you exceed any one 
I ever heard—say our priests, if honest 
to the church must discourage us from 
reading the bible; I have heard this 
ofien, but it is a falsehood. 

P. I won’t say that you do not be- 
lieve what you have just spoken, but | 
will prove to you both this point and 
that about the drunken priest whom 
you are bound to venerate as much, as if 

e were the Lord Jesus Christ. I will 
show you, not only that you are not to 
read without permission of the bishop, 
but that the bible is said to do more evil 
than good when read by all in their 
own tongue. You challenged me, and I 
offered to prove it if you would only 
Wait a few moments. Here itis: The 
fourth rule of prohibited books. 

‘“TInasmuch as it is manifest from ex- 
perience, that 7f the Holy Bible, trans- 
lated into the rulgar tongue, be indis- 
crininately allowed to every ane, the 
temerity of men will cause mere eril 
than good to arise from it, it is on this 
point, referred to the judgment of the 
bishops, or inguisitors, who may, by the 
advice of the priest or confessor, permit 
the reading of the Bible translated into 
the vulgar tongue by Catholic authors, 
to those persons whose faith and piety, 
they apprehend, will be augmented, and 
not injured by it; and this permission 
they must have in writing. But if any 
one shall have the presumpiion to read 
or possess it without such written per- 
mission, he shall not receive absolution 
until he have first delivered up such 








upon us to read and study the bible, and 
you know they are very busy in distrib- 


* From the Catholic Sentinel of Bos- 
ton. “The Catholic church does not 
nor never did withhold authentic ver- 
sions of the scriptures from the laity. 
But that she strictly and sternly pro-- 
hibits them from reading those corrupt, 
pernicious and debased versions issued 
out by that hypocritical banditti of dis- 
honest and pharasaical deceives, the 
Bible societies, who really trade in ‘that 
deleterious commodity, is certain.” This 
is the true spirit of a popish priest; this 
is what we are to expect from the ser- 
vants of the Pope, and if now, they will 
pyblish the first men of the country as 
an hypocritical banditti, what are we 
next to expect ? 
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Bible to the ordinarr. Booksellers, how- 
ever, who shall sell, or otherwise dis- 
pose of Bibles in the vulgar tongue, to 
uny person not having such permission, 
shall forfeit the value of the books, to 
be applied by the bishop to some pious 


use; and be subjected by the bishop to’ 
such other penalties as the bishop sha!l 
judge proper, according to the quality of 
the offence. But regulars shall neither 
read nor purchase such Bibles without | 


a special license from their superiors.”* 

R.C. Where did you get that? I 
never saw it before, 
but itis so old itis of no account, it 
was printed 1564. 

P. I expected some crawling off. | 
know you American catholics don’t like 
this interference of the Pope and Priest. 
But you must obey under penalty of ex- 
communication. As to its being an old 
book,that gives it more authorit; 
church. I could refer you for proof of 
it to almost any priest, and if he does 
not own it, then he violates his oath to 
the church. I could give you a great 


deal about this, if I had time; we will. 
look it over at some other time, if it) 
Before you go this ume let 


suits you. 
us look at the matter about the priests. 


And here is the book. We Pr -otestants | 


go by the book, chapter, page, &c. It 
is the catechism of the Council of Trent. | 





*De Prohibitls Libris Reguim. 4 

Cum experimento manifestum sit, si 
sacra Biblia vulgari lingua passim sine | 
discrimine permittantur; plus indé, eb! 
hominum temeritatem, detrimenti, quam 
utilitatis oriri, hac in parte judicio Lpis- 
cop, aut inguisitoris stetur; ut cum 
concilio Parochi vel C ‘onfessarii, 
liorum a Catholicis auctoribus versorum 
lectionem in vulgari 


modi lectione, 
atque pietatis augmentum capere posse: 
quam facultatem in scriptis habeant. 
Qui autem absque tali facultate ea le- 
gereseu habere presumpserit, nisi prius 
Biblius Ordinario redditis, peecaternm 
absolutionem percipere non possit. Bib-- 
liopole vero, qui, predictam facultatem | 
non habenti Biblia idomate vulgari con- | 
scripta vendiderint, vel alio quovis modo 
concesserint, librorum pretium, In usos 
pios ab episecopo convertenduin.amittant, | 
aliisque penis pro delicti qualitate ejus- | 
dem Episcopi arbitrio subjacea nt. Reg- 
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never heard of it. : 


¥ inyour. 


course XO 
i 


printed in this city, by James Myers. 
their 


| I will have 


Bib- 


lingua els conce-_ 
dere possint, quos intellexerint ex hujus- | 
non damnum, sed fide 
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ior the Cathedrai, 1833. (page 242. 
12 lines from the top.) “ Whe power 


with which the priests of the new lar 
are invested, is NOT SIMPL¥ TQ DECLARE 
THAT SINS ARE FORGIVEN, but as the 
ministers of God, REALLY TO ABSOLVE 
FROM SIN. 

“fn the minister of God, who sils 17 
the tribunal ef penance as kis legitt- 
mate judge, HE VENERATES THE POWER 
and vrrson of our Lord Jesus Christ; 
for in the adminisiration of this.as ia 
any of the other sacraments, the PRUBST 
REPRESENTS THE CHARACTER and DIs- 
CHARGES THE FUNCTIONS OF JESUS CHRIST.’ 
| So muck for the power and character of 
the priest. Let us now turn to page 94 
abd see what is said to those who are 
not out of her pale. “However wicked 
and flagitious, it is certain that thev 
still belong to the church; and of this 
the faithful _ are frequently to be ve- 
ininded, in order to be convinced that, 
were even the lives of her ministers de- 
hased by crime, they are still within 
her pate, and therefore lose no part of 
THE POWER WITH WHICH HER MINISTERS 
INVESTS ‘THEM.” 

What a saivo we have in this! No 
matter how wicked, how flagtitous, no 
matter how debased by crime, they 
tose no part of their power, and of 
PART OF THE VENERATION 
WHICH IS DUs TO THEM, in discharging 
ministerial functi wre alas! alas! 
Can you really believe this 
to answer for my friend. 
He had denied all along,but the book— 


) 





ithe book—He had nothing more to say. 


‘Oh that Roman C atholics would oniy 
search their own books, if they will not 
/search the Bible! 








| How many masses will deliver a soul 
frumPurgatory? 

This is a question easily solved, and yet 
priests are very unwilling to solve it. Cardi- 
inal Richliew, once posed his Chaplain with 
| thisquestion,but the poor fellow could notan- 
swer; the Cardinal seeing he was contounded, 
very pleasantly solved it for him thus: ‘ Z’Aat 
just as many masses would be required to 

bring a soul out of Purgatory as it would 
require snow-balls to heat an oven.’ ‘Lhis 
(is about the conclusion to which every man 
‘of sense, would come; bat Roman Catholics 
| don’t use their senses in discovering the truth. 
| The word of the priest ts enough for them; 
|henee it requires cs many masses tu de- 
liver the souls of their friends from pur- 
.gatory, as the priest thinks there ts any 
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172 History of the Scvence of Morality, §c. 


For the Literary and Religious Magazine. 
History of the science of morality from 
the sixth century to the reformation, 


translated from the German of 


Reinhard’s System, der christlichen 

Moral. 

Tue period from the sixth century to the 
Reformation contributes nothing what- 
ever to the pure morality of christianity. 
The prevailing opinions on this subject 
during this long period, can be divided 
into popular, monkish, scholastic and 
mystical, but none of them affords any 
satisfaction, even though the latter un- 
doubtedly possesses the most merit. 

As respects the popular morality of 
that age, it is that which was taught to 
the people as the duties of christiani- 
ty, and prescribed to those who sustain- 
ed the common relations of life, or as it 
was then called, remained iz the world, 
in distinction from the clergy, and 
those who were connected with monas- 
teries. Nothing was more defective 
and less aecordant with the genuine 
morality of the gospel, than these 
duties. In these melancholy times the 
cultivation of christian wisdom, holy 
sentiments and active virtue was entire- 
ly disregarded. Punctual attendance on 
the external services of the church, the 
practice of a multitude of self-invented 
penitential and devotional exercises, lib- 
eral donations to the clergy, and blind 
submission to their authority, were all 
that was required, and he who was most 
obedient in these respects, obtained a 
reputation for piety, even if he indulged 
in the most licentious practices. Du- 
ring the general prevalence of these 
opinions and the constantly imcreasing 
exertions of the bishops after an unlim- 
ited dominion over the consciences and 
property of the people, it was very nat- 
ural, that the spectacle of their church 
ceremonies was continually rendered 
more gorgeous, the number of the festi- 
vals larger, the taxes for sin more vari- 
ous, and the reigning superstition gross- 
erand more licentious. ‘To see the ex- 
tent to which this superstition was ¢ar- 
ried, we need only look to the frantic 
inadness of the Flaggellants, the ordeals, 
indulgencies,and especially thecrusades. 
lf then, in this whole period, we find 
nothing that could be regarded as be- 
longing to popular morality, except 
wretched homilies, dry and empty 
inoral treatises, lying legends and won- 
derful penitential books, we will not be 
surprised that all the historical records 
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of those centuries are full of narratives 
and lamentations of the beastly licenti- 
ousness and savage ferocity of the great 
multitude, who seemed to know searce- 
ly any thing at all of the laws of true 
morality. The Waldenses alone prac- 
tised a purer mode of life, but it is gen- 
erally known how on that account they 
were treated by the reigning church. 

Of the morality of the monks, as little 
good can be said, as of that of the people 
just described; all the deficiencies and 
corruptions, which distinguished monk- 
ery from its origin, continued to prevail 
during this period. But in consequence 
of the gradually declining state of learn- 
ing and the growing authority of the 
monks, these deficiencies and corrup- 
tions necessarily increased, and entirely 
annihilated the little good that existed 
among them. The number of monks 
and monasteries incessantly increased ; 
the consequence was that in the east, 
the multitude of austere fanatics, and in 
the west, the host of lieentious idlers 
was wonderfully augmented; one new 
order after another was established, es- 
pecially in the western countries, under 
the protection of the Roman bishops, 
who properly regarded the monks as 
the main supporters of their power; by 
means of the immense wealth which 
was hoarded up in the monasteries, 
these establishments became the abodes 
of debauchery and voluptuousness ; and 
often as attempts were made to restore 
the fallen monastic discipline, yet these 
improvements were not of long contin- 
uance, and the consequence was very 
natural, that towards the end of this 
period, the monks became the objects of 
hatred to all those who held any respect 
for religion and virtue. The character 
of monkish morality is best ascertained 
from the rules of monastic life, the lives 
of the saints, and from the ascetic 
writings of the monks, many of which 
were published in these times. 

It was the melancholy lot of christian 
morality during this period, either to be 
totally disregarded, or at least dreadfally 
perverted. The latter was done in a 
manner hitherto entirely new by the 
scholastic theology. A\l the faults and 
deficiencies, which distinguish the the- 
oretical part of the scholastic theology. 
were apparent in the practical, and in 
the latter was proportionately less care- 
fully elaborate than the former. The 
incapacity of the scholastics to interpret 
the scriptures, their inclination to subtle 
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investigations, their interminable contro- 
versies, and their total want of a knowl- 
edge of mankind, of experience, and 
practical judgment, which is observable 
in all their works,—-these things taken 
together must naturally cause the 
science of christian morality in their 
hands to be a web of unfruitiul refined 
speculations, anda magazine of singular, 
and for the most part, fictitious cases of 
conscience. How little they were ca- 
pable of ascertaining the moral precepts 
of Christ from the scripture, is evident 
from the division of the virtues which 
prevails in their works, into moral and 
theological. In the illustration of moral 
virtues, they particularly followed Aris- 
totle; and-to these under the name of 
theological, they added something about 
hope, faith and charity. As for the rest, 
most of the moralists among the scho- 
lastics were expounders of Thomas A- 
quinus, on the other hand, most of the 
casuists among them pursued their In- 
vestigations under the guidance of the 

enitential books, of which there was a 
aes number, and had sole reference 
therein to the confessional ; for the sys- 
tem of confession contributes in no small] 
degree to the general cultivation of cas- 
uistry, and imparted to the investigation 
of the subject such a high value. Yet 
notwithstanding all the acuteness which 
both classes of writers have wasted, the 
discovery of genuine moral principles 
has been neither effected, nor facilitated. 

During this whole period, the mystical 
morality contributed most to the im- 
provement of the heart and life of the 
people. Its origin is lost in the darkness 
of antiquity, and the men who first intro- 
duced and extended it cannot be dis- 
tinctly determined. But its rise is more 
easily comprehended, if we only look 
into the nature of the spirits within us. 
Serious men, who calmly meditate on 
their internal nature, cannot but know, 
that there is something divine in them, 
which elevates them above the externa 
world, and which but too often directly 
opposes. their inclinations. To show,in 
convincing clearness that this God in 
us Is nothing more than our reason, and 
the moral law deeply grounded therein, 
demands a knowledge ‘of our nature and 
all its powers, a fathoming of the pro- 
foundest my steries of our spiritual char- 
acter, which could not be expected in 
ancient times, when psychology was for 
the most part entirely overlooked. 
Nething was then more natural, than 
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that correct, but obscure feeling of the 
dignity of man, which reason could not 
yel explain, s should be seized by the im- 
agination and led into error. And thus 
were developed of themselves the ideas 
which constitute the essence of the 
mystical theology and the morality con- 
nected with it, and were widely extend- 
ed. The souls of men were regarded 
as parts and emanations of the Deity 
men thought that in their connexion 
with a body and in the inclination to 
sensual enjoyment, they found proofs of 
their debasement and corruption, and as 
on account of their affinity to God, they 
could set their highest glory and salva- 
tion in nothing else than in their return 
to God, and in a complete union with 
the pure source of their being, it was re- 
garded as a duty, to withdraw them- 
selves from every thing sensual, to sup- 
press and mortify all the propensities of 
the flesh, to sink themselves down into 
deep, silent meditation, to tear them- 
selves away even from the allowed 
pursuits of life, and in noiseless seclu- 
sion to strive after that re-union with 
God, and that unspeakably happy rest 
in the lap of God, which was regarded 
as the highest limit of human desires. 
Even before the time of christianity, 
there were certain institutions and sys- 
tems in vogue, which lie at the founda- 
tion of these sentiments. It was very 
easy to connect them with the doctrines 
of christianity, and hence it is not sur- 
prising that in the earliest ages of the 
christian church there were ascetics and 
anchorites, and in latter days, monks, 
who imitated them. 

Dionysius ever since the fifth century 
contributed not a little by his writings 
to multiply them in the east. By means 
of the Latin translation, which John 
Krigena made of these writings in the 
ninth century, the mystical theology, 
which had already been carried into the 
west by the monks, gained more reputa- 
tion in that section of the world, and 
from that time forth, there were always 
a number of christian teachers who 
wrote equally against learning and spec- 
ulation, and insisted on secluded refor- 
mation of a purity of heart, and virtuous 
conduct and by meditation sought the 
way of union with God. Bernhard of 
Clairvaux, Hugo and Richard de 
Sancto Victoria, Boniventura, Gerson, 
Tauler, Thomas a Kempis and Gailer 
of Kaisersbeig, are the most distinguish- 
ed writers of this class. To them and 
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others like them are we really indebted, 
for preserving in the minds of multitudes 
a feeling of piety and virtue, in times 
when cvery thing else contributed to 
suppress it, true as it is, on the other 
hand, that principles, wh ich so easily 
lead to fanaticism, also frequently con- 
ducted to that melancholy result. 


J. G. M, 
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On tie operations of the ‘non-naturai/s’ 
together with observations on the in- 
jurious effects of alcohol or ardent 
spirits, upon the healthful “conomy 
of the human system, 


By Maxwett M’Dowe.. M. D. 
oF BALTIMORE. 


A view of the complex and delicate 
structure of the human body cannot fail, 

to excite no small degree of wonder that 
it should, in many cases, be enabled to 
perform its physiological actions with 
uninterrupted correctness for many 

years. For the purpose of securing so 
desirable an object asa perfectly health- 
ful condition of the human body; so that 
the different organs may perform their 
functions with correctuess; medica! phi- 
losophers have, at different periods of 
the world, urged upon mankind the ne- 
cessity of bestowing a prudent attention 
on whatthey have denominated the ‘non- 
naturals’—such are aliment and drink, 

sleep and watching, motion and rest, 

which must be carefully adapted to the 
condition of each individual. The hu- 
man constitution, in the early simplicity 
which was observed with res spect to 
temperance anda strict observance of the 
rules of nature, was much more uniform 
in its action and in the effect produced 
upon it, by the application of a given 
portion of the non-naturals, than we find 
it to be in the present day. Mankind 
also enjoyed a much greater freedom 
from diseases, in their varied forms, 
when they were obedient to the temper- 
ate reculations of nature, than they have 


experienced in the progressive stages of 


civilization. This change in the health- 
fulness of the human family, is not 
chargeable, however, to civilization; but 
toan error in the judgment of each indi- 
vidual in the use of what are denomin- 
ated the ‘non-naturals” Although it 
would perhaps be impossible, in the 
present condition of mankind to form a 
plan on the subject of hygiene, for the pre. 
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suit each individual; yet there are gen- 
eral principles worthy of being observed 
which may only require slight altera- 
tions in particular cases. A large por- 
tion of the diseases incident to the hu- 
man family, are produced by the intlu- 
ence of the atmosphere, or air with which 
we are surrounded; so that the article 
which affords a principal support to 
animal life becoines frequently injurious 
and destructive to it. It is not the sud- 
den transitions of atmospheric tempera- 
ture alone that proves injurious to the 
healthful action of the human system. 
The air which we breathe and without 
which life could not be supported fre- 
quently holds in solution, or suspension, 
articles of a deleterious character. Its 
not easy, in our climate, to adapt the 
clothing to suit the very sudden changes 
which occur in our atmosphere. Much, 
however, may be done by proper vigi- 
lance to secure the system from the in- 
jurious operation of such changes. It is 
not the hardy husbandman, soldier or 
sailor, who are most liable to be injured 
by exposure to the sudden transitions of 
atmospheric temperature. ‘The delicate 
female, the mechanic whose palid coun- 
tenance clearly evinces that his body is 
secluded from the direct operation of 
the sun’s rays, and the sedentary artist, 
are the persons who sustain most injury 
when they become exposed to the sud- 

den and great changes of temperature 
to which the air is subjected. But in 
addition to the injury which many of 
the human family experjence, by the 
unavoidable transitions of wrial temper- 
ature, they place themselves in danger 
by their own imprudence. Hence the 
votaries of the facinating pleasures of 
the ball-room continue their exercise, 

frequently, till they have produced the 
extreme of exhaustion, and in that con- 
dition leave the heated room and imme- 
diately expose themselves to an atmos- 
phere of hyperborean coldness. As it 
would be altogether in vain, we presume, 

to undertake to prevent the young and 
tne gay from such exposures of their 
healthful systems, it is only left for us 
to point out the manner in which they 
may enjoy their amusement with the 
smallest risk to their health. Let a 
strict attenuon, therefore, be paid to the 
state of the body before leavi ing the ball- 

room for the external atmosphere. As 
it would be in a high degree hazardous 
to leave the room while the perspiration 
produced by severe exercise, was co- 
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iously issuing irom the suriace of the 
Lean so it is equally dangerous to re- 
main there not only until the perspira- 
tion had ceased flowing; but till the sur- 
face had become in suine degree chilled. 
A person cannot be too warn to expose 
himself with safety toa cold atmosphere, 
provided perspiration is not issuing from 


him. But in addition to the attention | 


that is requisite to be paid to the condi- 
tion of the surface of the body, before 
exposing it to a cold atmosphere, it will 
be necessary to protect the lungs. This 
is a matter which is pretty generally 


neglected, though a moment’s reflection, 


we think, is sufficient to convince any 
one of its importance. The delicate 
structure of the lungs is exposed to an 
atmospherical transition of more than 
thirty degrees most probably in passing 
from a heated theatre, or ball-room to a 
midnight freezing air. ‘Thus while you 
observe many persons pul two, or even 
three, cloaks around them to protect the 
surface of the body from the severity of 
the atmospheric cold; yet they seem to- 
taily to neglect the extensive surface of 
the lungs which they leave completely 
exposed. ‘The neglect of these delicate 
organs Is the more remarkable, as it is 
a matter of daily observation almost 
that in a mjority of instances they are 
the principal sufierers by such exposures. 
The lungs are very easily protected 
against the influence of such exposure 
by covering the mouth witha soft wool- 
en net-work which will permit the air 
to pass through it with considerable fa- 
cility.. The expired air from the lungs 
will leave so much calorie in the net- 
work as must very considerably moder- 
ate the temperature of the air drawn in 
by uspiration. The lungs will in this 
vaanner be completely secured from the 
injury that might result otherwise, by a 
sudden transition froma heated room to 
2 freezing atmosphere. It will be of 
great importance for the individual thus 
situated to perform a brisk muscular ac- 
tion for the purpose of keeping up a 
considerable degree of animal heat while 
exposed to the cold atmosphere. As it 
is the invariable tendency of cold air to 
produce a determination from the sur- 
tace to the centre and in a considerable 
degree check the process of perspiration, 
it would be advantageous to take a con- 
siderable draught of some warm liquid 
just when retiring to bed—balm tea— 
hyson tea, or coffee, will be much more 
Suitable than any beverage containing: 





ardent spirits. ‘ihe baJance ot the eir- 
culation will thus, in a majority oi 
instances be cowpleiely restored and 
disease prevented. But the atiaosphere 
does not prove injuricus to the health- 
ful action of the human system, by is 
sudden changes of temperature alone. 
A course of accurate observations have 
established the jact, thai an easterly 


wind possesses a something. mdepend- 


ent of its temperature, which is un- 


frigndly to the healthfal action of the 


animal organs. An obvious diflerence, 
therefore, is experienced, especially by 
the invalid, from the impression of the 
eastern and western winds, theugh they 
are precisely of the same temperature 
as tested by thé thermometer. But as 
it will be impossible to guard the human 
system, at all times, against the changes 
of the atmosphere as indicated by the 
thermometer, hygrometer and barometer; 
especially those persons who are com- 
monly denominated nervous; it will be 
advisable for such invalids to reside for 
a few years in a situation which enjoys 
an atmospheric temperature nearly uni- 
form. The general observer, as well as 
many medical men,are prone to treat 
with levity or ridicule, the complaints 
of those whose unhinged nervous sys- 
tems render them incapable of bearving, 
with composure, the variations in the 
condition of the atmosphere. Their 
complaint of interrupted heaithful feel- 
ings are considered as altogether imag- 
inary. Such an opinion is erroneous: 
as the derangement in the healthful 
feelings, in such cases, is a physical ef- 
fect which is the result of a change in 
the temperature of the atmosphere as 
respects its different conditions of mois- 
ture and dryness, together with the 
pressure produced by it as measured by 
the barometer. So much respecting the 
varied operation of our atmosphere upon 
the human system. Medical philoso- 
phers have long entertained a difference 
of opinion respecting the quality of the 


aliment which is most conducive to the 


healthful cendition of the human system: 
some contending for vegetable and 
others for animal nutriment. A view 
of the anatomical structure of the human 
body compared with that of the inferior 
animals would lead to a conclusion that 
man was more of an herbiverous than a 
carniverous animal. Facts, however, 
which have become matters of estab!ish- 
ed history satisfactorily prove that man- 
kind will enjoy the most perfect state 
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of health from a mixture of animal and! per for them. We have already ob- 
vegetable aliment. But as the human) served that the healthful action of the 
system can become accommodated to! human system requires a strict attention 
every variety of climate in our world;!to the drink which is used. From the 
so it will enjoy the healthful exercise | habits and customs even of the most 
of its functions when confined to the ex- polished and refined nations, we must 
clusive use of either animal or vegeta- suppose that mankind have very gener- 
ble food. We are warranted in conclud- | ally concluded that water is not condu- 
ing that the healthful action of the hu-| cive totheir health. Hence the variety 
man system is impaired more by the! of forms which the ingenuity of man 
quantity than quality of the aliment has presented that healthful and pure 
used. When an individual takes more | liquid in each of which it is required to 
food than his digestive powers are able; hold in solution an article possessing 
to dispose of,a part becomes subject toa stimulating or inebriating quality. It 
2 chemical process, the result of which | is quite unnecessary to enter into a mi- 
is a substance that proves noxious to! nute detail of the injurious consequences 
the animal economy. , But admitting | resulting from the intoxicating draught. 
that the stomach and alimentary canal | Our streets and alleys furnish abundant 
performed their appropriate action upon | proof of the impaired health and degre- 
every portion of food which they have | dation of character which are produced 
been required to receive; yet a quantity | by the use ofardent spirits. Those who 
of nutritive substarice, in its passage | desire additional proof upon this sub- 
through the lungs, may not be complete- | ject may obtain it by visiting our alms- 
ly assimilated. Hence a portion of un-| houses, penitentiaries, and jails. Our 
assimilated chyle will be permitted to | object, at present, is to direct your atten- 
travel the rounds of the circulation of | tion to the use of the inebriating draught, 
the blood, which, as a foreign article. | in its various forms, in the most moderate 
cannot fail to interrupt the healthful | quantity under an opinion that it is ne- 
action of the system. It is not practica- | cessary to secure health. By attending to 
ble to designate the quantity of food | the opinions expressed on the good ef- 
which each individual may take with | fects produced by ardent spirits, if we 
safety. A strict attention to his own | received them as correct, we must con- 
feelings can alone impart the necessary | sider the article as a perfect catholicon- 
information upon this subject. It ‘is}or universal remedy. Hence alcohol 
very rare that the health of any person | in the form of whiskey, or brandy, will 
is injured by a deficiency in the quantt- | protect the human system from the in- 
ty of aliment. But how frequently do|jurious effects of intense cold or heat. 
we hear of the sudden death of persons, | It will make the timid brave—will give 
in the prime of life and apparently in} muscular strength to the laboring man 
the enjoyment of perfect health, after | enabling him to bear fatigue. It willalso 
indulging in a hearty dinner or convivi- | protect the system against the noxious 
al supper. Such deaths, we think, must | operation of contagion. These opinions 
be accounted for from the excessive | respecting the benefit to be derived from 
quantity of food which has been used | the use of alcohol, or ardent spirits, in 
and which has been oppressive to some | their various torms of preparation, rest 
of the vital organs. The long list of those | upon an unsound foundation, and there- 
afflicting maiadies denominated nervous | fore cannot be supported. The operation 
diseases are very frequently the off-j of alcohol upon the human system is 
spring of the excessive indulgence in | that of a temporary stimulus producing 
the use of food, the indigested remains |an artificial strength whieh in a short 
of which impair the digestive organs by |time allows a depression below the 
keeping up a perpetual irritation. But; point which existed before the stimulus 
it would be perfectly nugatory to under- | was applied. Hence when the effect 
take to persuade mankind to diminish | of the stimulus has ceased, the system 
their quantity of food as long, at least, | is more liable to be injured by the ef- 
as their feelings instruct them to believe | fect of cold and heat and less able to 
that their health has not sustained any | bear muscular exertion than it was be- 
injury. It is the invalid, or valetudina-| fore it was placed under the operation 
rian only, who will pay attention to in-| of the alcoholic draught. But ardent 
structions given respecting the quantity | spirits, in the opinion of their advocates, 
or quality of the nutriment that is pro-! are necessary to assist the stomach in 
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erforming the digestive process. A 
healthy stomach requires no such assist 
ance in performing its function. The| 
share of agency which that organ per- 
forms. in the process of digestion, is ef- 
fected through the instrumentality of a 
fluid which it prepares, by an appropri- 
ate set of vessels, from the blood. The 
gastric juice, therefore, is formed by the 
action of the stomach itself. Alcohol in 
the form of brandy, or whiskey, cannot 
supply the place of the gastric juice nor 
can it assist a healthy stomach in secre- 
ting that necessary fluid. That ardent 
spirits are necessary to promote muscu- 
lar action and enable it to bear labor 
better, can be very —_ proved to be 
an erroneous opinion. Among the few 
cases, which have come under my no- 
tice, allow me to state one that is of un- 
equivocal character. He was a man 
who from boy-hood possessed so great 
an aversion to whiskey that he could 
not bear to taste it, or permit even the 
smallest portion of it to be brought near 
his olfactories ; yet this man executed 
the labor of the harvest field with much 
less fatigue than those persons experien- 
ced who made a free use of ardent spirits. 
His stomach performed its function, in 
preparing nutriment to support him un- 
der his daily labor, unaided by the stim- 
ulus of whiskey. In fact he bore the 
heat of the sun and the labor of the har- 
vest field better than many athletic men 
who indulged freely in the use of whis- 
key; for he was active and alert while 
some of his fe!low laborers gave out, to 
use the harvest phrase, having been com- 
pletely disabled by the externa: heat of the 
sun, and the internal heat produced by 
ardent spirits. It was not during one 
harvest alone that I had an opportunity 
of witnessing the ability of this man to 
bear severe labor, under a vertical sun, 
without any other beverage to allay his 
thirst than simple cold water; for I wit- 
nessed a similar scene annually for at 
least ten years. But as the habits of 
mankind will only afford us few ex- 
amples in proof that ardent spirits are 
not necessary to enable a man to bear 
the heat of the sun and labor, we can 
turn our attention to the inferior animals 
where proof is abundant in support of 
our doctrine. Look at that noble anima! 
the horse whose muscles are brought 
into strong action when harnessed to 
the plough—we see him perspiring 
freely—his respiration hurried with ex- 





panded nostrils to inspire a large portion 
3 


fair. Does he requise alcohol in any 
shape to enable him to support such la- 
bor and heat? A short cessation of 
muscular exertion and a draught of cold 
water administered to him with caution 
are all that are necessary to enable him 
to continue his labor. 








PELAGIANISM. 


THE NEW HAVEN SEMINARY AND QUAR- 
TERLY. 


One of the most wicked features of 
the infidelity of the latter day, as we 
learn of God, is its wilful ignorance. 
Scoffing is to be the last form of unbe- 
lief; and willing ignorance is to be its 
striking characteristic. 

Similar to this in many respects, 
are, and will be, beyond question, the 
fatal heresies of the same period of the 
Church. Error, which we call heresy, 
and error which we call infidelity; are 
one, in so far as they are both erior. 
But the forms of tach, are in them- 
selves, almost infinite in variety. Yet, 
it could perhaps be shown from a com- 

arison-of the forms of heresies which 

ave desolated the church, with the 
forms of unbelief which have polluted 
the earth, that there has been a subtle, 
but most pervading sympathy between 
them. When the rank atheism that 
springs from the most degraded condi- 
tion of instructed sin, has cursed the 
world; at the same moment, forms of 
singularly gross and disgusting error, 
have plagued the church. When the 
acute scepticism of philosophical unbe- 
lief misled the world, the errors of the 
church seemed tinetured with the same 
sophistic, self-confident, metaphysical, 
spirit. And so passing through the 
round of associated heresy and infidel- 
ity, we might anticipate for the last ages 
of the church’s trial, some pervading 
form of false doctrine, that should stand 
in harmony with that scoffing, which in 
deliberate and contented ignorance, 
raves against God. 

In our great cities, there has for some 
years past appeared a sect of infidels, 
we might perhaps truly say atheists, who 
are the most audacious and horrible that 
ever arose amongst men. Some hold 
tothe ancient dogma, of the eternity 
of the present order of the universe ; 
some have extremely absurd ideas 
about the identity of the Deity, with 
the existing universe, in its various 
possible conditions; some admit the 
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spirituality of the human soul, but con- 
tend that it will be resolved back into 
the Deity, or the universe, according to 
the Hindoo dogma on that subject: 
but nearly with one accord they deny 
future separate existence of the soul, 
and scoff at all notions of future, much 
less endless punishment. They have 
published tracts, issued blasphemous and 
most impious books, established press- 
es, and scattered their opinions over the 
land. At the same time, they have 
hired or erected houses in several cit- 
ies, where from week to week, and es- 
pecially on the sabbath day, they have 
held meetings into which any person 
might gain admittance for a few cents, 
and hear the most sacred and awful 
truths of religion made the jest of the 
vile, and the scoff of the fool. 

Simultaneously with the rise of this 
band of outcasts, we here behold the 
growth of a system of opinion and 
practice in the church, not less fatal to 
it than the open crifne of those we have 
pointed at above, is subversive of all 
the temporal interests of mankind. 
Heresies that sap the foundation of di- 
vine truth, and whose propagation is 
made, in the present state of things, to 
subvert the best established principles 
of moral conduct. Itis not clear per- 
haps, that the name by which these 
opinions and proceedings are becoming 
daily better and better known, ts histor- 
ically quite accurate. The system of 
Pelagius, as such, has not perhaps 
been held, just as he and Celestius held 
it, by any sect as such, since the great 
Augustin, in its infancy, set his face 
like a flint for its destruction, and by 
his powerful and elegant writings set 
the whole christian world against it. 
On this subject we have the advantage 
of having mfallible authority on both 
sides. For Pope Zosimus, at one time 
declared Pelagius and Celestius to be 
sound and persecuted men; and subse- 
quently united with the African Bish- 
ops, with the Councils in Gaul and 
Briton, and with the famous one at 
Ephesus, in condemning them and de- 
nowncing their errors. 

Some of the worst errors of Pelagius 
that have been revived in our days, are 
such as these, namely: That the con- 
sequences of Adam’s sin were confined 
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fore he fell, therein pollution subse- 
quently being as really the result of 
their voluntary acts, as Adam’s was of 
his: 3, That grace is not necessary for 
the right performance of all moral acts, 
nor necessary at all, except to persuade 
the will: 4, That we are not at all dis- 
abled, but only unwilling to love God, 
and do righteousness, &e. &ce. The 
shortest and clearest summary of the 
kindred modern errors, at this moment 
within our reach, is that found im a doc- 
ument which has excited very great at- 
tention in one branch of the church of 
Christ. We allude to theactand testi- 
mony, issued first about a year ago, by 
about seventy persons, most of whom 
were members of the minority of the 
General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
church, which met in Philadelphia, in 
the spring of 1834; and now advocated 
by a very large party in that commun- 
ion. The errors extracted below. have 
we believe been considered by the 
whole of that denomination, a fair state- 
ment of the opinions in dispute. And 
the great difference of opinion seems to 
exist, as to the actual extent to which 
the heresy extends, and the best meth- 
od of dealing with the subject, there is 
we understand, throughout that entire 
sect, so far as it retains a tolerable ad- 
herance to its own formularies, one 
common sentiment, that the errors 
amount substantially to the Pelagian 
heresy, (though they are indeed in 
some respects more absurd, and more 
ruinous) and that they constitute an- 
other gospel. In this view, there can 
be no doubt, that every renewed heart, 
in every evangelical sect, mustsubstan- 
tially agree. And as for ourselves, we 
consider that opposition to these mad 
and sinful dogmas, is not only consistent 
with, but imperiously required, by the 
perfect catholic and yet evangelical 
complexion, which we desire to give to 
our own pages. The Pelagian heresy 
is not Protestantism, any more than 
the Socinian, or Arian heresies; they 
are all merely forms of fatal apostacy. 

“We testify” says the document allu- 
ded to above, “against the following as 
part of the errors, which are held out 
and taught by many in our chureh.” 

ERRORS. 
1, Our RELATION TO ApamM.—“That 
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2. Native Depravity.—“That there 
is no such thing as original sim: that 
infants come into the world as perfectly 
free from corruption of nature as Adam 
was when he was created: that by orig- 
inal sin nothing more is meant than 
the fact that all the posterity of Adam, 
though born entirely free from moral 
defilement, will always begin to sin 
when they begin to exercise moral agen- 
cy, and that this fact is somehow con- 
nected with the fall of Adam.” 

3. IMpuration.—“That the doctrine 
of imputed sin and imputed righteous- 
ness is a novelty, and is nonsense.” 

4. Apitity.—“That the impenitent 
sinner is by nature, independently of 
the aid of the Holy spirit, in full pos- 
session of all the powers. necessary to 
a comphance with the commands of 
God: and that ifhe labored under any 
kind of inability, natural or moral, 
which he could not remove himself, he 
would be excusable for not complying 
with God’s will.” 

5. ReGeneration.—“That man’s re- 
generation is his own act; that it con- 
sists merely in the change of our gov- 
erning purpose, which change we must 
ourselves produce.” 

6. Divine inrLueNcE.—“‘ That God 
cannot exert such an influence on the 
minds of men as shall make it certain 
that they will choose and act in a par- 
ticular manner without destroying their 
moral agency ; and that, in a moral sys- 
tem, God could not prevent the exist- 
ence of sin, or the present amount of 
sin, however much he might desire it.” 

7. Aronement.—“‘ That Christ’s suf- 
ferings were not truly and properly vi- 
carious.” 

For the present we will only add, our 
deep conviction of the truth and justice 
of the following statement, mn reference 
to the character of these errors, which 
one of the parties, in the great contre- 
versy has made. ; 

“After what has been said, it is use- 
less to waste words in speaking of the 
nature of these ‘errors.’ As a system 
they sap the vitals of religion; they 
are a new Gospel; they kill all true 
religion in the soul; they blast ev- 
ery region over which they pass; they 
are incompatible with a saving knowl- 
edge of our own hearts—of the hate- 
fulness of sin—of the nature of regen- 
eration—of the way of salvation. 
They are such, that no man that loves 
his brother, ought to hesitate a moment 





to subject him to dicipline for holding; 
none who loves God, to sefrain from 
casting immediatly forth from his 
church; none who loves his own soul, 
to pause in fleeing from, as from eter- 
nal death.” 

We presume it cannot be unknown 
to our readers, that the Theological 
Seminary attached to the ancient and 
renowned college at New-Haven in 
Connecticut, has the honor of being 
foremost on this continent, in revising, 
re-shaping, supporting and propogating 
this woefulsystem. Indeed the system 
itself, is not uncommonly denominated 
“'Tayiorism,” after one of the distin- 
cuished Professors in thatschool. How 
far other Theological Seminaries, such 
as that at Auburn in New York, at 
Cincinnati in Ohio, and perhaps others, 
may be committed to these errors, the 
churches are waiting with deep anxiety 
to knew. That individual professors, 
in them, as also in other and more or- 
thodox schools, are deeply imbued with 
the new Theology, as some wildly 
term it, is fully known; and it cannot 
be too speedily or explicitly stated to 
the public, what the patrons and boards 
of control of such institutions, intend 
to doin relation to them. 

We have already intimated, that 
along with the progress of modern Pe- 
lagianism, there has gone a course of 
moral teaching, in reference to some 
of the great rules of conduct, which 
tended to uproot the foundations of vir- 
tue; and a latitude of conduct on the 
part of its disciples, which seemed ut- 
terly incompatible with the existence 
of an enlightened conscience. Here 
again, Without committing our pages to 
any support of any party in any denom- 
ination, merely as such, we must be 
allowed to quote from the document 
whose statements we have used above. 
The following clear and precise allega- 
tions, show very strongly, the virtue of 
some of the delinquences in moral con- 
duet, to which Pelagian sentiments in 
religion give birth. 

AS REGARDS DOCTRINE. 

1. “ We do bear our solemn testi- 
mony against the right claimed by ma- 
ny, of interpreting the doctrines of our 
standards in asense different from the 
general sense of the Church for years 
past, whilst they still continue in our 
communion: on the contrary, we aver, 
that they who adopt our standards, are 
bound by candor and the simplest m- 
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tegrity, to hold them in their obvious, 
accepted sepse.”’ 

2. “ We testify against the unchris- 
tian subterfuge to which some have re- 
course, when they avow a general ad- 
herence to our standards as a system, 
while they deny doctrines essential to 
the system, or hold doctrines at com- 
plete variance with the system.” 

3. “We testify against the reprehensi- 
ble conduct of those in our communion, 
who hold and preach, and publish Ar- 
minian and Pelagian heresies, professing 
at the same time to-embrace our creed, 
and pretending that these errors do con- 
sist therewith.” 

4, “We testify against the conduct 
of those, who, while they profess to ap- 
prove and adopt our doctrine and order, 
do, nevertheless, speak and publish in 
terms, or by necessary implication, that 
which is derogatory to both, and which 
tends to bring both into disrepute,” 

The conduct which is denounced in 
the second of the preceding state- 
ments, has been publicly and fully 
avowed, defended and justified by the 
whole body of divinity Professors at 
Yale College, over their signs manual, 
in the face of the whole world. And 
they have admitted and demonstrated, 
that some of them could not be justly 
considered honest men, in view of their 
past conduct and present posture, unless 
the principle here denounced as immor- 
al, was received as sound and true. We 
are well content to leave the decision 
of this point, to the moral sense of our 
readers, at least for the present—while 
we proceed to state the dreadful case, 
which it was our more immediate ob- 
ject to lay before them; and tothe right 
understanding of which—not to speak 
of the importance of the subject itself, 
the exposition we have been making 
seemed necessary. 

One of the most constant and extra- 
ordinary efforts of the whole body of 
American Pelagians, has been to fasten 
their opinions upon the good and great, 
dead or alive, and so give to them- 
selves all the sacredness to be derived, 
from whatever wisdom, learning, and 
piety had been foundamongst men. In 
the early stages of the controversy, 
some persons were engaged in this 
work, who we hope, and have reason to 
believe, have since repented of it, and 
done their first works. The ablest and 
most devoted laborer in this field, how- 
ever has been the CurisTiAN Speciva+ 
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Tor, published quarterly at New-Ha- 
ven, and known as the organ of the 
party, at whose head stood one or two 
of the Professors in the Seminary of 
that place. 

It seems that a minister in Connect- 
icut, named Luther Hart, now no more, 
was an occasional contributer to the 
pages of the New-Haven periodical, 
named above. After the death of that 
gentleman, the Rev. Noan Porrer, 
D. D. of Farmington in Connecticut, 
published in the Christian Spectator, 
for October, 1834, an article on the life 
and character of Rev. Luther Hart. 
Dr. Porter, himself a disciple of the 
New-Haven Theology, uses the name 
of Mr. Hart, and the occasion of wri- 
ting the sketch of his life and charac- 
ter, to notice and patch up, some pre- 
vious discussions, In which he, or his 
friends, had been endeavoring to show 
that Dr. Bettamy, held and taught the 
Pelagianism of Dr. Taytor, It may 
not be known to all our readers, that 
Bellamy was one of the old: fashioned 
divines of New England; in most 
things, sound and orthodox; but holding 
many of the peculiarities which during, 
and before, and after his day, distin- 
guished many of the divines, both of 
this country and Britain, from the 
simple adherents to the Westminster 
formularies. They were all alike per- 
haps, essentially; but in many things 
they were not. But none of them held 
one single distinctive feature of the 
New-Haven divinity. And of all men, 
Bellamy was amongst the least obnox- 
ious to such a charge. 

The conductors of the Christian 
Spectator, choose however to press the 
good name of Bellamy into their sup- 
port; and though they should demon- 
strate him both fool and knave in the 

rocess; that was his affair, not theirs. 

his attempt was elaborately made in 
the fal} number for 1830; and now in 
the October number for 1834, the con- 
test is still continued, under the pretext 
of writing a notice of a deceased min- 
ister. | 

The author of “Views of Theolo- 
gy,’ who is known to be a_ gentle- 
man of great acuteness and independ- 
ence, a layman, residing and engaged 
in business in the city of New-York, 
has taken up the subject, in his XV. 
No. for November, 1834, and discussed 
it with reference to Bellamy, the Spec- 
tator, the Professors of New-Haven, 
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the late Mr. Hart, and Dr. Porter, in a 
most pungent article, addressed by name 
to the last named person. In this arti- 
cle he demonstrates, past the possibili- 
ty of doubt, that Dr. Porter, Dr. Taylor, 
and their associates, had most grossly 
perverted the statements of Bellamy, 
had done violence to his plainest dec- 
larations, imputed to him sentiments 
which he abhorred, and made him up- 
hold opinions, which it had been the 
great object of his writings to contute. 
Nay, he proves, that not content with 
this complicated treachery, as it regard- 
ed Bellamy, they had gone so far as to 
draw in the name of the poor young 
man, whose character they were pre- 
tending to illustrate, and make his 
memory responsivle for their tremen- 
dous iniquity. Still farther, we feel 
compelled to admit, that he has left 
it nearly impossible to doubt that all 
this wickedness was done knowingly 
and intentionally. 

Let the following extracts show the 
opinion of the writer in the Views of 
Theology (and whom we may well 
say, is well known to be Exiezer Lorp, 
Ese. ot New-York) of the conduct of 
the Pelagians named above. 

“T now ask you, sir, how is it to be ac- 
counted for, that the reviewer put forth 
this misrepresentation? I do not in- 
quire of you how it is to be apologized 
for. It does not admit of excuse or pal- 
liation. ButIask you to make known 
the reason of his perpetrating it. How 
was it, sir, that the author of that arti- 
cle, after having carefully perused Dr. 
Bellamy’s Sermons and V indication, sat 
down and deliberately penned this stu- 
pendous misrepresentation; not only 
without one solitary proof, or considera- 
tion to support him ; but against a glare 
of evidence, which no eye, however 
dull, could fail to see; against the clear 
and unpervertible testimony of every 
page, of every proposition, of every 
sentence inthe volume? Unveil to us, 
I pray you, sir, the reasons of this extra. 
ordinary act?—that its author, if a 
thoughtless trifler, may at least be dis- 
armed of his influence, or if a deliber- 
ate falsifier, may meet the infamy that 
his depravity deserves. 

Again. “ That your representations 
have any pretensions to accuracy—that 
they are not totally and most flagrantly 
false—no one, I suspect, will have the 
courage to claim. How came it to pass, 
1 call upon you to make known, that he 





and you penned and sent them forth te 
the churches ?— Where lay the causes? 
What were your reasons ? 

Again. “ What now are the conclu- 
sions to which the impartial must find 
themselves carried by these passages, 
in respect to your and the reviewer's 
statements? Can any fact be clearer, 
than that the whole tissue of his preten- 
ces that Dr. Bellamy concurred with 
Dr. Taylor, is utterly unauthorized; a 
misrepresentation the most causeless, 
the most stupendous, and the most cal- 
umniatory? Or, could any mass of 
evidence render the conviction more re- 
sistless than it was so intentionally ? a 
falsification as deliberate and malicious 
as it is unequalled in magnitude and 
daring. What consideration have you 
to offer that can justly shield him from 
this verdict ?” 

But that our readers may see more 
clearly, at once the nature of the differ- 
ence between some of Bellamy’s views, 
and those on the same subject of the 
New Haven school, and thus be able to 
appreciate the attempt to prove their 
identity, and to perceive the mode of ar- 
gument adopted by Mr. Lord, we will 
give several passages of some length. 
* But, sir, the artifice by which you at- 
tempt to cheat your readers into the im- 
pression that the theories occupy com- 
mon ground in respect to the topics 
which you enumerate, is as detestable 
as your reasoning is weak. Dr. Bel- 
lamy’s theory relative to God’s eternal 
purpose is, that his plan embraces all 
the events which transpire in his em- 
pire; and the sin which his creatures 
commit, as well as the holiness which 
they exercise. But Dr. Taylor’s theory 
is, that his ‘plan consists only of what 
God does” neither including therefore 
the sins nor the obedience of his crea- 
tures! Dr. Bellamy’s theory relative 
to the permission of sin is, that God 
voluntarily permits it by his providence, 
when he could have Lindenbd it, and 
“caused misery to have been forever 
unknown in his dominions, with as 
much ease, as to have suffered things 
to take their present course.” But Dr. 
T'aylor’s theory in respect to it is, that 
God does not voluntarily permit it by 
his providential administration, but that 
it is exerted by his creatures solely be- 
cause he is unable to prevent it by any 
providential or spiritual influence that 
he’ can exert, without destroying their 
freedom! Dr. Bellamy’s theory is, that 
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God over-rules the sin that is exerted by 
his creatures, in such a manner, as to 
produce an immeasurably greater sum 
of holiness and happiness, than could 
have existed, had not that sin been per- 
mitted. But Dr. Taylor’s theory is, 
that God neither does, nor can so over- 
rule that sin, as to secure as much holi- 
ness and happiness as would have ex- 
isted, had sin never been committed, 
but obedience been universally exerted 
in its place! Dr. Bellamy’s theory, to 
say the least, does not directly den 
any of the essential attributes of the di- 
vine nature, nor: revealed principles of 
the divine government.. But Dr. Tay- 
lor’s theory is a direct denial of God’s 
power to exert either such a providential 
or spiritual influence on amoral agent, 
as to prevent him from sin, or efficiently 
to excite him to any act: and thereby de- 
nies all the essential attributes of God’s 
nature, and not only all the revealed 
principles of his government, but the 
reality of his government itself! 

**Y our intimation then, that their theo- 
ries occupy common ground in relation 
to these great themes,—if restricted in 
its import to truth; must mean simply 
that they both actually respect, or are 
theories of these subjects; though they 
are exact opposites in the views they 
exhibit of them; and this fact you have 
the effrontery to offer as a reason 
that no surprise should be felt, that Dr, 
Bellamy, if he found his own theory 
perplexed with difficulties, unconscious- 
ly abandoned it, and adopted the other! 

“If it is in your power to demonstrate, 
or exhibit any rational probability that 
such was not the fact; I have already so- 
licited you to doit, and now repeat the 
invitation. In the meantime,a single ex- 
ample will show of what an unrighteous 
perversion he was guilty, in the passages 
by which he attempted to support his 
representations. Dr. Bellamy exhibits 
his opponent as thus objecting to his 
theory and arguments. 

“{ grant this reasoning looks plausi- 
ble, and that some pious conscientious 
persons may have been induced to be- 
lieve the wisdom of God in the permis- 
sion of sin by it; but it does not convince 
me. For if once I should believe that it 
was wisest and best in God to permit 
sin, most for his glory and for the good 
of the system;I should feel myself under 
a necessity to look upon sin as being in 
its own nalure a good thing, for the 
glory of God, and good of the system; 
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and that God delights in it as such. And 
that, therefore, instead of hating sin, 
mourning for it in ourselves, lamenting 
it in others, we ought rather to esteem it 
as really a good and virtuous thing; and 
as such to rejoice in it, and even to keep 
an everlasting jubilee in remembrance 
of Satan’s revolt, and Adam’s fall; events 
so infinitely glorious:—Absurdities so 
shocking that I never can believe them.” 
p. 144. 

To this objection Dr. Bellamy replies, 

“And absurdities, let me tell you, 
that if you did but understand the 
scheme you are opposing, you would 
know, are so far from following from it, 
that they are absolutely inconsistent 
With it. 

“Ror the doctrine of the wisdom of 
God in the permission of sin, supposes 
sin in itself, and allits natural tendencies 
to be infinitely evil, infinitely contrary to 
the honor of God, and good of the sys- 
tem. For herein consists the wisdom 
of God in the affair—not in bringing 
good out of good—but in bringing infi- 
nite good out of infinite evil, and never 
suffering one sin to happen in all his 
dominions, but which, notwithstanding 
its infinitely evil nature and tendency, 
infinite wisdom can and will ieurvvale 
to greater good on the whele. So that 
all these objections are without weight. 

“For sin in itself and its natural ten- 
dencies, being just as evil as though 
God never meant to, and in fact never 
did bring any good out of it, is as much 
tobe hated for its evil nature and ten- 
dency, to be repented of in ourselves, 
and lamented in others, mourned for, 
watched and prayed and_ preached 
against, as if no good was ever to be 
brought out of it.” p. 145. 

“Now, sir, two of the eight arguments 
which the author of that review employs 
to verify his assertion that Dr. Bellamy 
decidedly discountenanced Dr. Taylor’s 
hypothesis, that sin is not the necessary 
means of the greatest good, and that it 
is exerted by his creatures, “not by his 
voluntary permission, but in spite of his 
utmost efforts to prevent it; are founded 
on these passages: and one is the identi- 
cal argument of the objector to whose 
reasoning Dr. Bellamy replied; and the 
other is founded on his reply to that rea- 
soning, and is nothing more nor less 
thana slightly varied repetition and re- 
assertion of that objection! The follow- 
ing are the passages: 

“2. Dr. Bellamy uniformly exhibits 
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sin as taking place by God’s “permis-| 
sion.” Now weask, why is he always 
so careful to speak of it as “permitted?” 
Does the Almighty merely “permit” or 
only not hinder the existence of that, 
which is really demanded by the su- 
preme good of the universe? If the 
nature of sin is such, as to render it es- 
sential to an object of infinite magni- 
tude; or if, as some maintain, [an im- 
plication that Bellamy is not of that 
number] it is an integral part of that 
system, and on the whole advantageous 
rather than hurtful—a good rather than 
an evil, why talk of its being only ‘per- 
mitted? Is God honored by being rep- 
resented as merely permitting or not 
hindering the best means to the best 
end? Surely ifsin is this means, instead 
of supposing simply that God would 
not hinder it, we ought to believe that 
he made obvious and special arrange- 
ments for its introduction into the unt- 
verse, and that he is in the strict and 
proper sense the author of sin. The 
nature of the case requires this supposi- 
tion. The honor of God, and the good 
of the universe require it. But this is 
totally incompatible with the notion of 
mere permission.” “No one can with 
the least propriety speak of permitting 
an evil, while he views the evil asa 
necessary means of the greatest good.” 

“The inference, we think, is unavoid- 
able, that at times certainly, and with 
good reason, Dr. Bellamy regarded sin, 
not as the necessary means of the 
greatest good—but as a baneful evil, 
incident to the best system.” Christian 
Spectator, for 1830. pp. 534, 535. 

“Here sir, you perceive he adopts the 
identical objection and reasoning of 
Dr. Bellamy’s opponent; and yet, in 
the face of the fact that Dr. Bellamy 
pronounced both the objection and ar- 
gument to be wholly without weight, 
and asserted the truth of his theory in 
contradiction to them; the reviewer 
boldly alleges this objection as demon- 
strating that Dr. Bellamy did not main- 
tain his own theory, but held the direct- 
ly opposite hypothesis now advocated 
by Dr. Taylor! What think you, sir, 
of the reviewer’s honesty, in thus treat- 
ing this passage? 

“But the effrontery of his logic is equal 
to its unfairness. Look at it, sir. He 
alleges the fact that Dr. Bellamy uni- 
formly exhibits sin as permitted by the 
Most High, as the necessary means of 
the greatest good, as rendering the in- 
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ference unavoidable, that he did not re- 
gard it as the necessary means of the 
greatest good; but contemplated it as a 
baleful evil! And the fact that Dr. B. 
represented God as voluntarily permit- 
ting it, when he might have hindered it 
as easily as not; as forcing us to the 
conclusion, that he did not regard it as 
voluntarily permitted; but as an evil 
‘necessarily incidental] to the best sys- 
tem,’ and taking place in spite of the 
utmost efforts of the Most High to pre- 
vent it! Do you flatter yourself, sir, 
that honest men can be led to regard 
such reasoning as having emanated 
from a conscientious, upright mind? 
Does it not bear the most indubitable 
marks of intentional and malicious 
misrepresentation? 

This is all bad enough. That men 
should deliberately commit offences of 
this sort, on any subject, or for any pur- 
pose, is truly deplorable! But that 
persons bearing the name of Christains, 
and even pretending to be ministers of 
Jesus Christ, should thus set at defiance, 
the plainest dictates of morality, is truly 
shocking. But how shall we find words 
to express, what all ought to feel, at 
tne corruption of such things by men, 
who claim peculiar favor with God 
the spirit, on aceount of their peeuliar 
sanctity of life, and insight into his 
truth; at the moment that they, disre- 
garding the first principles of virtue, 
and through whole years, building up 
a false gospel, by the most terrible 
system cf deliberate and consummate 
wickedness! And yet what follows is, 
if possible, still more atrocious 

“I have conducted the foregoing dis- 
eussion as though Mr. Hart were, in 
fact, as you intimate, the author of the 
revrew of Bellamy. I observe, however, 
sir, you do not expressly deelare him to 
have written it. Your remark is “For 
the June number of 1830; he prepared 
the review on the early history of the 
Congregational Churches of New En- 
gland. ‘The review of Bellamy appear- 
ed m the succeeding number.” Your 
language, however, throughout the re- 
mainder of the passage, is framed pre- 
cisely as though he wrote it; and must 
leave every reader, who has no other 
means of knowledge, under the fullest 
impression that he was its author. 

“Il beg leave, however, sir, to inquire 
of you, on what grounds you gave that 
‘shape’ to your ‘argument?’?— W hat evi- 
dence have you that Mr. Hart was the 
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writer of that review? Did you ever 
hear him declare, or admit that he was 
its author?) Has professor Goodrich or 
Dr. Taylor ever stated to you that he 
wrote it?) Did you never hear Mr. Hart 
distinctly declare, that he was not re- 
sponsible for its statements? or, at least, 
have you not heard, that, to shield him- 
self from the odium which the report 
that he wrote it occasioned, he made 


. J } 
such a declaration to others? Have | 
you never heard the gentlemen at New 


Haven state, or admit that such was 
the fact? Is it not, sir, In one word, 
Within your certain knowledge, that 
that article, at least as to all the import- 
ant portions of it, was not written by 
Mr. Hart, but came from the pen of the 
Dwight professor of theology in Yale 
College; aided doubtless, by professor 
Goodrich? I call upon you, sir, for a 
categorical answer to these questions; 
and take the liberty to apprise you, that 
there is more than one individual whose 
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der to meet either your exigences, or 
the just demands of the public. That 
such a tissue of blunders—if your er- 
rors belong to that category—of mis- 
statements and sophistries, should have 
been put forth by you in the Christian 
Spectator in reference to that review of 
Bellamy;—itself a complication of mis- 
representation and treachery ;—cannot 
fail to strike observers as a singular 
and startling fact ;—a fact that doubt- 
less must have had its origin in an 
equally extraordinary cause. Why is 
it—the inquiry resistlessly presents 
itself—that these ministers of the gos- 
pel; these teachers of theology; who 
profess to be such independent and im- 
partial inguirers after facts; such ar- 


dent lovers of truth; such disciples of 


charity ; have deliberately written and 
published, in reference to Dr. Bellamy’s 
theory, and their controversies respect- 


| ing it, such a mass of statements, that 


are marked with ey ery distinctive fea- 





knowledge on the subject is such as to, | ture of studied falsehood; and attempted 
render it unsafe for you to return any | to sustain them by a labored array of 
other reply than is strictly coincident! reasoning, that is fraught with all 
with fact. ‘the usual characteristics of . intentional 
“What an edifying spectacle these! sophistry? Ifassured of the truth of 
transactions form for the contemplation | their theory, and of their competence to 
of the churches! In what a becoming | vindicate to the churches, why is it 
attitude they present the guileless and | that they attempt to sustain it by such 
innocent gentlemen at New Haven, |artifices? Why labor so assiduously 
who are so averse to controversy; such | to make out that it was decisively 
assiduous lovers of truth, and cultivators | countenanced by Dr. Bellamy ; instead 
of charity ; and withal, so conscious of of showing that it is indubitably sanc- 
their. integrity, as—though assailed by | tioned by the pages of revelation? If 
intimations that they have been guilty satisfied of the aceuracy of the state- 
of the grossest deception i in the manage-| ments and reasonings of the review of 
ment of their discussions,—to prefer to| Bellamy; why put forth, in the article 
allow the attacks of their opponents to! under notice, a representation of it so 
pass unr efuted, rather than indulge | totally contradictory to fact, and adapt- 
in an appearance of contention with | ed to mislead their incautious readers ? 
brethren! If there is nothing in it to be retracted 
“Such, sir, are the animadversions I nor regretted ; why attempt to screen 
have to offer on your remarks on the re-| themselves from responsibility for it, 
view of Bellamy. I regret throughout by ascribing it to one who is no long- 
the whole passage on which | “have: er here to answer for his errors, or ex- 
dwelt, I have not been able to find a} pose their injustice? How is it that 
single sentence, nor proposition—with | a complication of mis-statements, soph- 
the exception of your admission that | istries, tergiversations, plots, under- 
Bellamy held his own theory !—that 1s | plots, gyrations, and circumgyrations, 
not either in contradiction to fact, or at | as these articles, and the transactions 
best, most essentially deficient in ac-| connected with them, exhibit, can have 
curacy.” been the work of upright and guileless 
“Of those misrepresentations and in-| minds ?—that in such a multiplicity of 
accuracies, to you the task now belongs, | statements and reasonings it can have 
to unfold the causes, and furnish the | come to pass ‘unconsciously,’ and by 


| 


requisite correction;—a task you will} sheer mistake, that they have not so 


find it necessary, I cannot but think, to 
discharge with eminent fidelity, in or- 





framed their propositions, in one single 
instance, as to express the truth ;-—nor 
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so shaped their argument as to corres- 

nd with fact? It certainly is utterly 
unlike the usual experience of the in- 
telligent and upright. It is totally 
at variance with the law of chances.” 


“Such are the reflections and appre- 
hensions, sir, which the consideration 
of the subject must resistlessly force 
on every consciencious mind; such is 
the position in which you and your co- 


“ But if this concatenated system ofj laborers at New Haven have placed 


obliquities is not to be accounted for by 
mistake ; what views are to be formed 
of its cause? What sort of men are 
its authors? What must be their sense 
of the condition of their theology, if it 
is felt to be necessary to resort to such 
expedients for its support and diffusion? 
If in these instances they are so utterly 
insincere and deceptive in their pre- 
tences ; to what reliance are their pro- 
fessions entitled in any other? What 
assurance is there that they will not 
exhibit equal treachery, whenever their 
interests require the profession of doc- 
trines that they reject, or the intima- 
tion of purposes which they have no 
design to fulfill? What qualifications 
have they for the station they occupy— 
what title to the influence they aspire 
to exert? What but presumption, but 
madness can it be to intrust to them 
the delicate and responsible work of 
training up the young for the sacred 
office: of moulding the faith and form- 
ing the character of the future teachers 
and guides of the church ?” 


yourselves, in repect to truth and piety ; 
—a position from which you are to 
extricate yourselves ; convictions and 
apprehensions which you are to meet 
and successfully obviate ; or necessarily 
become the objects of general distrust, 
and reprobation ; as be assured you are, 
of the profound commiseration of your 
well-wisher, 
THE AUTHOR OF 

VIEWS IN THEOLOGY. 
Rev. N. Porter, D. D.” 

What more can we say? And these 
men “havea name to live ;”’—these 
practices are borne with by their pat- 
rons, by the honourable men who fill 
their boards of control, by their breth- 
ren in the ministry, by the churches of 
Christ. Alas! for the day when such 
men are leaders in God’s sacramental 
feast! Alas! for the world, when 
such as these are set to enlighten it! 
Alas! for Zion, when her high and 
her beautiful places are occupied by 








men like these! 








A LETTER FROM ROME TO A FRIEND, 


SHEWING THE EXACT CONFORMITY OF 


PoprerRy AND Pacanism, By Conyers Mipp.eron, D. D. 


Sir:—lI am sensible, that by this time 
you cannot but be desirous to have some 
account of the entertainment, that I 
have met with in Rome; for as you have 
often heard me declare a very high opin- 
ion of the pleasure which a curious man 
might reasonably expect to find in it, so 
you will be impatient to hear how far my 
expectation has been answered, and my 
curiosity satisfied. You have observed, 
without doubt, from my former letters, 
that the pleasure of my travels seemed 
to grow upon me in proportion to the 
progress, which I made on my journey; 
and to my approach towards Rome ; 
and thatevery place, which | had seen 
the last still pleased me the most. This 
was certainly true in my road through 
Lyons, Turin, Genoa, Florence ;‘but is 
much more remarkably so with regard 
to Rome: which, of all the places that 
I have yet seen, or ever shall see is by 
far the most delightful: since all those 
very things, which had recommended 
any other place tome, and which! had 


persed in the several cities through 
which I passed, may be seen in Rome, 
as it were in one view, and notonly in 
greater plenty, but in greater perfec- 
tion. 

[have often been thinking that this 
voyage to Italy might properly enough 
be compared to the common stages and 
journey of life. At our setting out 
through France, the pleasure that we 
find, like those of our youth, are of the 
gay flattering kind, which grow by de- 
grees, aS we advance towards Italy, 
more solid, manly, and rational, but at- 
tain not their full perfection till we reach 
Rome: from which point we no sooner 
turn homewards, than they begin again 
gradually to decline, and though sus- 
tained for a while in some degree of vig- 
or, through the other stages and cities 
of {taly, yet dwindle at last into weari- 
ness and fatigue, and a desire to be at 
home; where the traveller finishes his 
course as the old man does his days, 
by a perpetual repetition of past adven- 





been admiring before, single and dis- | 
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tures. 
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But to returnto my story. Rome is! 
certainly, of all cities in the world, the 
most entertaining to strangers: for 
whether we consider] it in its ancient 
or present, its civil or ecclesiastical 
state; whether we admire the great per- 
fection of arts in the noble remains of 
Old Rome; or the revival of the same 
arts in the beautiful ornaments of mod- 
ern Rome; every one, of what genius or 
taste soever, will be sure to find some- 
thing or other, that will deserve his at- 
tention, and engage his curiosity: and 
even those who have no particular 
taste or regard for all things curious, 
but travel merely for the sake of fash- 
ion, and to waste time, will spend that 
time with more satisfaction at Rome, 
than any where else; from that easy 
manner in which they find themselves 
accommodated with all the convenien- 
ces of life; that general civility and re- 
spect to strangers: that quiet and secu- 
rity which every man of prudence is 
sure to find init. But one thing is cer- 
tainly peculiar to this city; that though 
travellers have been so copious in their 
descriptions of it, and there are published 
in all parts of Europe such voluminous 
collection of its curiosities, yet it is a sub- 
ject never to be exhausted: since in the 
infinite variety of entertainment, which 
it affords, every judicious observer will 
necessarily find something or other, 
that has either escaped the searches of 
others, or that will at least afford matter 
for more particular and curious remarks, 
than a common traveller is capable of 
making, ora general collector has time 
to reflect on. The learned Montfau- 
con, speaking of the villa of Prince 
Borges, says, “though its antique mon- 
uments and rarities have been a hundred 
times described in print, that many more 
of them still have been overlooked and 
omitted, than are yet published.” And 
if this be true of one single collection, 
what an idea must we have of the im- 
mence treasure of the same kind, 
which the whole city is able to fur- 
nish ? 

As for my own journey to this place, 
it was not, | own, any motive of devo. 


tion, which draws so many others hith- | 


er, that occasioned it. My zeal was not 
bent on visiting the holy thresholds of 
the apostles, and kissing the feet of their | 
successor. I knew that their ecclesias- , 
tical antiquities were mostly fabulous | 
and legendary; supported by fictions 
and impostures, too gross to employ the 
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attention of a man of sense. For 
should we allow that St. Peter had been 
at Rome, (of which many learned men 
however, have doubted,) yet they had 
not, | knew any authentic monuments 
remaining of him; any visible footsteps 
subsisting to demonstrate his residence 
among them: and should we ask them 
for any evidence of this kind, they 
would refer to the impression of his 
face on the wall of the dungeon in 
which he was confined, or toa fountain 
in the bottom of it, raised miraculously 
by him out of the rock, in order to baptize 
his fellow prisoners ; or to the mark of 
our Saviour’s feet ina stone, on which 
he appeared to him and stopped him, as 
he was flying out of the city from a per- 
secution then raging; In memory of 
which, there was achurch built on the 
spot, called St. Mary delle Piante, or of 
the marks of the beet which falling 
into decay, was supplied by a chappel, 
at the expence of our Cardinal Pool. 
But the stone itself, more valuable, 
as their writers say, ‘than any of the 
precious ones ; being a perpetual monu- 
ment and proof of the Christian reli- 
gion; is preserved with all due rever- 
ence in St. Sebastian’s Church ; where 
I purchased a print of it with several 
others of the same kind. Or they 

would appeal perhaps to the evidence of 
some miracle wrought at his execution; 
as they do in the case of St. Paul in a 
church called, “at the three Foun- 
tains;” the place where he was _behead- 
ed: on which occasion, “instead of 
blood there issued only milk from his 
veins; and his head when separated 
from the body, having made three 
jumps upon the ground, raised at each 
place a spring of living water, which 
retains still, as they w ould persuade us, 
the plain taste of milk:” all of which 
facts we have an account in Baronius, 
Mabillon, and all their gravest authors; 
and may see printed figures of them in 
the description of modern Rome. 

It was no part of my design, to 
spend my time abroad, in attending to 
ridiculous fictions of this kind: the 
chief pleasure which | proposed to my- 
self, was, to visit the genuine remains, 


and venerable reliques ‘of Pagan Rome; 
‘the authentic monuments of antiquity, 


‘that demonstrate the certainty of those 
_ histories, which are the entertainment 
as well as the instruction of our young- 
er years; and which, by the early pre- 
judice of being the first know ledge we 
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acquire, as wellas the delight which 
they give, in describing the lives and 
manners of the greatest men who ever 
lived, gain so much sometimes upon 
our riper age, as to exclude too often 
other more useful and necessary stud- 
ies. | could not help flattering myself 
with the joy that I should have, in 
viewing the very place and scene of 
those important events, the knowledge 
and explication which have ever since 
been the chief employment of the learn- 
ed and polite world; in treading that 
ground, where at every step we stum- 
ble on the ruins of some fabric described 
by the Ancients; and cannot help set- 
ting foot on the memorial of some cele- 
brated action, in which the great heroes 
of antiquity had been personally enga- 
ged. I amused myself with the thoughts 
of taking a turn in those very walks, 
where Cicero and his friends had held 
the philosophical disputations, or of 
standing on that very spot where he 
had delivered some of his famous Ora- 
tions. : 

Such fancies as these, with which I 
often entertained myself on my road to 
Rome, are not, I dare say peculiar to 
myself, but common to all men of read- 
ing and education ; whose dreams upon 
a voyage to Italy, like the descriptions 
of the Elysian fields, represent nothing 
to their fancies, but the pleasure of 
finding out and conversing with those 
ancient sages and heroes, whose char- 
acters they have most admired. Nor 
indeed is this imagination much disap- 
pointed in the event; for, Cicero ob- 
serves, “‘ Whether it be from nature, or 
some weakness in us, it is certain we 
are much more affected with the sight 
of those places, where great and famous 
men have spent most part of their lives, 
than either to hear of their actions, or 
read their works:” and he was not, as 
he tells us, “so much pleased with 
ancient Athens itself, for its stately 
buildings or exquisite pieces of art, as 
in recollecting the great men whom it 
had bred; in carefully visiting their 
sepulchres; and finding out the place 
where éach had lived or walked, or‘ 
held his disputations.” This is what 
every man of curiosity will, in the like 
circumstances, find true in himself; 
and for my own part, as oft as I have 
been rambling about in the very rostra | 
of old Rome, or in that temple of con-, 
cord, where Tully assembled the Sen- 
atein Cataline’s conspiracy ; I could 
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not help fancying myself much more 
sensible of the force of his eloquence 
whilst the impression of the place 
served to warm my imagination to a 
degree almost pedo to that of his old 
audience. 

As therefore my general studies had 
furnished me with a competent know!l- 
edge of Roman history, as well as an 
inclination, to search more particularly 
into some branches of its antiquities, 
so I had resolved to employ myself 
in inquiries of this sort; and to lose as 
little time as possible in taking notice 
of the fopperies and ridiculous ceremo- 
nies of the present Religion of the 
place. But I soon found myself mis- 
taken ; for the whole form and outward 
dress of their worship seems so grossly 
idolatrous and extravagant, beyond 
what I had imagined, and made so 
strong an impression on me, that I could 
not help considering it with a peculiar 
regard ; especially when the very rea- 
son, which I thought would have hin- 
dered me from any notice of it all, was 
the chief cause that engaged me to pay 
so much attention to it; for nothing, 
I found, concurred so much with m 
original. intention of conversing with 
the ancients; or so much helped my 
imagination, to find myself wandering 
about in old Heathen Rome, as to ob- 
serve and attend to their religious wor- 
ship; all whose ceremonies appeared 
plainly to have been copied from the 
rituals of primitive Paganism; as if 
handed down by an uninterrupted suc- 
cession from the priests of old, to the 
priests of new Rome; whilst each of 
them readily explained, and called to 
my mind some passage of a classic 
author, where, the same ceremony 
was described, as transacted in the 
same form and manner, and in the 
same place where | now saw it execut- 
ed before my eyes; sc that as oft as I 
was present at any religious exercise in 
their Churches, it was more natural, to 
fancy myself looking.on at some sol- 
emn act of idolatry in old Rome, than 
assisting at a worship, instituted on the 
principles, and formed upon the plan of 
Chrisuianity. 

Many of our divines have, I know 
with much learning and solid reason- 
ing charged, and effectually proved the 
crime of idolatry on the Church of 
Rome; but these controversies (in 
which there is still something plausi- 
ble to be saidjon the other side, and 





iss 
where the charge is denied, and with 
much subtlety evaded) are not capable 
of giving that conviction, which I im- 
mediatly received from my sensés ; the 
surest witnesses of fact in all cases; 
and which no man can fail to be fur- 
nished with, who sees Popery, as it is 
exercised in Italy, in the full pomp and 
display of its pageantry; and prac- 
tising all is arts and powers without 
caution or reserve. This similitude of 
the Popish and Pagan Religion, seemed 
so efiderit and clear, and struck my im- 
agination so forcibly, that I soon fesolv- 
ed to give myself the trouble of search- 
ing to the bottom; and to explain and 
demonstrate the certainty of it; by 
comparing together the principal and 
most obvious parts of each worship; 
which, as it was my first employment 
after I came to Rome, shall be the sub- 
ject of my Letter. Reserving therefore 
to my next, the account that I design to 
give you of the antiquities and other 
curiosities of the place, I shall find mat- 
ter enough for this time, to tire both 
you and myself, in shewing the source 
and origin of the Popish ceremonies, 
and the exact conformity of them with 
those of their Pagan ancestors. 

The very first thing that a stranger 
must necessarily take notice of, as soon 
as he enters their churches, is the use of 
incense or perfumes of their religious 
offices; the first step, which he takes 
within the door, will be sure to make him 
sensible of it, by the offence that he 
will immediately receive from the 
smell as well as the smoke of this in- 
cense; with which the whole Church 
continues filled for some time after 
every solemn service. A custom re- 
ceived directly from paganism; and 
which presently called tomy mind the 
old descriptions of the heathen tem- 
ples and altars, which are seldom or 
never mentioned by the ancients, with- 
out the epithet of perfumed or incens- 
ed.[a]} 

In some of their principal churches, 
where you have before you in one view, 
a great number of altars, and all of 
them smoking at once with streams of 
incense, how natural itis to imagine 


[a] Thuricremis cum dona impone- 
» ritAris, Virg. JEn. IV. 453. 486. 


Sepe Jovem vidi cum jam sua mitere 

vellet, 
Fulmina, thure dato sustinuisse manum. 
Ovid. 
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one’s self transported into the temple 
of some heathen me or that of the 
Paphian Venus described by Virgil ? 


Ubi templum illi, centumque Sabeo 
Thure calent Are, sertisque recentibus halant. 
LEn, 1. 420. 


Her hundred altars there with garlands 
crown’d, 

And richest incense smoking, breathe around 

Sweet odors, &c. 


Under the Pagan emperors, the use of 
incense for any purpose of religion was 


thought so contrary to the obligations of 
Christianity, that in their persecutions, 
the very method of trying and convict- 


ng a Christian, was by requiring him 
only, to throw the least grain of it into 
the censer, or on the altar. 

Under the Christian emperors, on the 
other hand, it was looked upon as a 
rite so peculiarly heathenish that [b] 
the very places or houses, where it 
could be proved to have been done, 
were by a law of Theodosius confisca- 
ted to the government. 

In the old bass-reliefs, or pieces of 
sculpture, where any heathen sacrifice 
is represented, we never fail to seea 
boy im sacred habit, which was always 
white, attending on the priest, with a 
little chest or box in his hands in which 
this incense was kept for the use of the 
altar{d]. And in the same manner 
still in the church of Rome, there is 
always a boy in surplice waiting on the 
priest at the altar, with the sacred uten- 
sils, amongst the rest, the Thuribulum 
or vessel of incense, which the priest 





[6] Maximus dixit : Thure tantum Deos, 
Nicander, honorato. Nicander, dixit : Quo- 
modo potest homo Christianus lapides et ligna 
colere, Deo relicto immortali? &e. Vid. 
Act. Martyr Nicandri, &c. apud Mabil. Iter. 
Ital. T. 1. Par. 2. p, 247. 

Adeo ut Christianus vere sacrificare crede- 
rent, ubi fummis Digitis pululum thuris inje- 
cissent Acerram, &c. Vide Durant. de 
Ritib. 1. I. c. 9. 

Non est in eo tantem Servitus Idoli, fiquis 
duobus digitulis Thura.in bustum are jaciat. 
Hieron. Oper. T. 4. Epist. ad Heliod. p. 8. 

[¢] Namgue omnia loca, que Turis con- 
stiterit vapore sumasse, si tamen ea fuisse in 
jure tburificantmum probabitur, Fisco nostro 
adsocianda censemus, &c. Jac. Gothof. de 
Stat. Pagnor, sub Christian. Imper leg. 12. 


p. 15. 
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with many ridiculous motions and 
crossings, waves several times, as it is 
smoaking, around and over the altar in 
different parts of the service. __ 

The next thing that will of course 
strike one’s imagination, is their use of 
the holy water; for nobody ever goes 
in or out of a church, but is either 
sprinkled by the priest, who attends for 
that purpose on solemn days, or else 
serves himself with it from a vessel 
usually of marble, placed just at the 
door, not unlike to one of our baptismal 
fonts. Now this ceremony is so notori- 
ously and directly transmitted to them 
from Paganism, that their own writers 
make not the least scruple to own it. 
The Jesuit la Cerda, in his notes ona 
passage of Virgil, where this practice 
is mentioned, says, “‘ Hence was deriv- 
ed the custom of holy Church, to pro- 
vide purifying or holy rater at the en- 
trance of their Churches”[{e]. Aquami- 
narlum or Amula, says the learned 
Montfaucon, was a vase of holy water, 
placed by the heathens at the entrance 
of their temples, to sprinkle themselves 
with[{ f]. ‘The same vessel was by the 
Greeks called Perirranterion ; two of 
which, the one of gold, the other of 
silver, were given by Croesus to the 
temple of Apollo at Delphi[g]: and 
the custom of sprinkling themselves 
was so necessary a part of their reli- 
gious offices, that the method of excom- 
munication seems to have been by pro- 
hibiting to offenders the approach and 
use of the holy water pot[h]. The 
very composition of this holy water 
was the same also among the heathens, 
as it now is among the Papists, being 
nothing more than a mixture of salt 
with common water[i]; and the form 





[d] Vid. Montfauc. Antiq. Tom. 2. plate 
23. 24. 25. 


Da mihi Thura, Puer, Pingues facientia 
Flammas. Ovid. Trist. 5.5. 


[e] Spargens rore levi, &c. 
Virg. JEn. 6. 230. vid. Not. 
[ f] Vide Montfauc. Antiq. T. 2. Pt. 1. 1. 
3.c. 6. Eurip, Jone. v. 96. 


[g] Herodot. 1. 1.51 ; Clem. Alex. Strom. 
lL. 1 


[h} Vide CEschin. Orat. contra Ctesi- 
peon. 58. 

[7] Porro singulis diebus Dominicis saccr- 
dos misse facrum facturus, aquam fale ads- 
persam, benedicendo revocare debet eaque 
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of the sprinkling-brush, called by the 
ancients aspersorium or aspergillum 
(which is much the same with what 
the priests now make use of) may be 
seen in the bass-reliefs, or ancient 
coins, wherever the insignia, or em- 
blems of the Pagan priesthood are 
described, of which it is generally 


one | 7}. 
Pzdna, im his lives of the Popes, 
and other authors ascribe the institution 


of this holy water to Pope Alexander 


the first: who is said to have lived 
about the year of Christ 113; but it 
could not be introduced so early, since 
for some ages after, we find the primi- 
tive fathersjspeaking of it as a custom 
purely heathenish, condemning it as 
impious and detestable. Justin Martyr 
says, “That it was invented by de- 
mons in imitation of the true baptism 
signified by the Prophets, that their 
votaries might also have their pretend- 
ed purifications by water[k]; and the 
emperor Julian, out of spite to the Chris- 
tians, used to order the victuals in the 
markets to be sprinkled with holy wa- 
ter, on purpose either to starve, or force 
them to eat, what by their own princi- 
ples they esteemed polluted [ /}. 

Thus we see what contrary notions 
the Primitive and Romish Church have 
of this ceremony; the first condems 
it as superstition, abominable and irrec- 
oncilable with Christianity ; the latter 
adopts it as highly edifying and appli- 
cable to the improvements of Christian 
piety ; the one fools upon it as the con- 


‘trivance of the Devil to delude man- 





kind; the other as the security of man- 
kind against the delusions of the devil. 
But what is still more ridiculous than 
even the ceremony itself, is to see their 
learned writers gravely reckoning up 
the several virtues and benefits, deriy- 


ed from the use of it, both to the soul | 


and body fim] and to crown all, pro- 
ducing a long roll of miracles, to attest 





populum adspergere. Durant. de Rit. 1. 1. 
l 


c. 21. 
[7] Vide Montfauc. Antiq. T. 2. P.1. 3 
c. 6. It may be seen on a silver coin o 
Julius Cesar, es well as many other Empe 
rors. Ant. Agostini discorso sopra le Me 
daglie. 

[A] Just. Mart. Apol. 1. p. 91. Edit. 
Thirlb- 


Vid. Hospinion. de Orig Remplor. |, 2. 
c. 25. 


[m] Durant. de Ritib. ]. 1. c. 21. It Hos 
pin ibid. 
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the certainty of each virtue, which they 
ascribe to it[n]. Why may we not 
then justly apply to the present people 
of Rome, what was said by the poet 
of its old inhabitants, for the use of this 
very ceremony ? 


Ab nimium faciles, qui tristia crimina cedis 
F'luminea tolli posse putetis aqua. 
Ovid, Fast. 2. 45. 
Ah easy fools to think that a whole flood 
Of water e’er can purge the stain of blood! 


I do not at present recollect whether 
the ancients went so far, as to apply the 
use of this holy water to the purifying 
or blessing their horses, asses, and oth- 
er cattle ; or whether this be an improv- 
ment of modern Rome, which has ded- 
icated a yearly festival peculiarly to 
this service, called in their vulgar 
language, the benediction of horses; 
which is always celebrated with so 
much solemnity in the month of Janu- 
ary ; when all the inhabitants of the 
neighborhood send up their horses, 
asses, &c. to the convent of St. Antho- 
ny, near St. Mary the Great, where a 
priest in surplice at the Church door 
sprinkles with his brush all the animals 
singly, as they are presented to him, 
receives from each owner a gratuity 
proportionable to his zeal and ability|o}. 
Amongst the rest, I had my own _hor- 
ses blest at the expense of about eight- 
een pence of our money; as well to 
satisfy my Own curiosity, as to humor 
the coachman; who was persuaded, as 
the common people generally are, that 
some mischance would befall them 
within the year, if they wanted this 
benediction. Mabillon, in giving an 
account of this function, of which he 
happened also to be an eye-witness, 
makes no other reflection upon it, than 
that it was new and unusual to him| p]. 





[2] Hugius aque benedicte virtus variis 

irac ulis illustratur, &c. Durannt. ibid. 

[o] Ma ogni forte d’animali a questo 
santo si raccommanda, e pero nel giorno 
della sua festa sono portate molte oferte a 
questa sua chiefa, ingratitudine delle gratie, 
che diversi hanno ottenute da Ini sopra 
de’loro bestiami. Rom. modern. Giorn. 6, 
c. 46. Rion de Monti, 

[p] In Festo Sancti Attonii prope S. Ma- 
riam Majorem, ritus nobis insolitus visus est, 
ut quicquid equorum est in urbe ducantur cum 
suis phaleris ad portam ecclesiz, ubi aqua 
lustrali ab uno e patribus omnes & singnli 
asperguntur, dato annuo censu. Mabil. It. 
Ital. p. 136. 
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I have met indeed withsome hints 
of a practice not foreign to this, among 
the ancients; of sprinkling their horses 
with water in the Circensian Games q]; 
but whether this was done out of a su- 
perstitious view, of inspiring any vir- 
tue, or purifying them for those races, 
which were esteemed sacred; or mere- 
ly to refresh them under the violence of 
such an exercise, is not easy to deter- 
mine. But allowing the Romish 
priests to have taken the hint from 
some old custom of Paganism; yet this 
however must be granted them, that 
they alone were capable of cultivating 
so coarse and barren a superstition, in- 
to a revenue sufficient for the mainte- 
nance of forty or fifty idle monks. 

No sooner is a man advanced a little 
forward into their Churches, and begins 
to look about him, but he will find his 
eyes and attention attracted by a num- 
ber of lamps and wax candles, which 
are kept constantly burning before the 
Shrines and Images of their Saints, 
In the great churches of Italy, says Ma- 
billon{7], the hang up lamps at every 
altar; a sight, which not only surprises 
a stranger by the novelty of it, but will 
furnish him with another proof and ex- 
ample of the conformity of the Romish 
with the Pagan worship; by recalling 
to his memory many passages of the 
heathen writers, where their perpetual 
lamps and candles are described as con- 
tinually burning before the altars and 
statues of their deities Ls. 

Herodotus tells us of the AXgyptians, 
(who first introduced the use of lights 
or lamps into their temples)[{¢] that 
they had a famous yearly festival, call- 
ed from the principal ceremony of it, 
the lighting up of candles; but there is 
scarce a single festival at Rome, which 
might not for the same reason be called 
by the same name. 

The primitive writers frequently ex- 


pose the folly and absurdity of this 





[gq] Vid Rubenii Elect. 2. 18. 

[r] Ad singulas eclesie# aras (qui ritus in 
omnibus Italiz Basilicis observatur) singule 
appense sunt Lampades. Mabil. It, Ital. 

. 25. 
F [s] Placuere et Lychnuchi pensiles in de- 
lubris. Plin. Hist. Nat. |. 34. 3. 
Vid. Cupidinem argenteum cum Lampade. 
Cic. in Verr. 2. 
Centum aras posuit, vigilemque sacrave- 
rat ignem. Virg. JEn. 4. 200. 

[t] Clem. Alex. Strom. |. 1. c. 16. 
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heathenish custom Lu}: they light up 
candles to God, says Lactantius, as if 
he lived in the dark; and do they not 
deserve to pass for madmen, who ofier 
lamps to the author and giver of light? 

In the collections of old inscriptions, 

we find many instances of presents and 
donations from private persons, of 
lamps and candlesticks to the temples 
and altars of their gods Let a piece of 
zeal, which continues still the same in 
modern Rome, where each Church 
abounds with lamps of massy silver 
and sometimes even of gold; the gifts 
of princes, and other persons of distine- 
tion ; and it is surprising to see, how 
great a number of this kind are perpet- 
ually before the altars of their principal 
Saints, or miraculous Images; as St. 
Anthony of Padua, or the lady of Lo- 
retto; as well as the vast profusion of 
wax candles, with which their churches 
are illuminated on very great festival 
when the high altar covered with gold 
and silver plate, brought out of their 
treasuries, and stuck full of wax lights, 
disposed in beautiful figures, looks more 
like the rich side-board of some great 
Prince, dressed out for a feast, than an 
altar to pay divine worship at. 

But a stranger will not be more sur- 
rised at the number of lamps or wax 
ights, burning before their altars, than 

at the number of offerings or votive 
gifts, which are hanging all around 
them, in consequence of vows, made 
in the time of danger; and in gratitude 
for deliverance and cures wrought in 
sickness or distress ; a practice so com- 
mon among the heathens, that no one 
custom of antiquity is so frequently 
mentioned by all thei writers; and 
many of their original donaria, or, vo- 
tive offerings are preserved to this day 
in the cabinets of the curious; viz. im- 
ages of metal, stone or clay, as well as 
legs, arms, and other parts of the body, 
which had formerly been hung up in their 
temples in testimony of some divine fa- 
vour or cure effected by their tutelar 
deity in that particular member [ww]. 
but the most common of all offerings 
were pictures representing the history 
of the miraculous cure or deliverance, 





[wu] Hospin de Orig. Templor. 1. 2. 22. 

[v] Cupidines 11. cum suis Lychnuchis et 
Lucerna. Grut. Inse. 177. 3° 

[w] Vid. Montfauc. Antiquit. T. 2. p. 1. 1. 
4. c. 4, 5. 6. 
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vouchsafed upon the vow of the donor. 


Nunc, dea, nune succurre mihi; nam posse 
Picta docet templis multa tabella tujs- 
Tibul. El. 1. 3. 
Now goddess help, for thou canst help be- 
stow. 
Asall these pictures round thy altars show. 


A friend of Diagoras the philosopher, 
called the Atheist, having found him 
once in a temple, as the story is told 
by Cicero[2], “ You,” says he, “* who 
think the gods take no notice of human 
affairs, do you not see here by this 
number of pictures, how many people, 
for the sake of their vows, have been 
saved in storms at sea and got safe into 
harbor?* ‘“ Yes,” says Diagoras, “I 
see how it is, for those are never paint- 
ed who happen to be drowned.” The 
temples of Esculapius were more espe: 
cially rich in these offerings, which 
Livy says, were the price and pay for 
the cures that he had wrought for 
the sick[y]; where they used al- 
ways to hang up and expose to com- 
mon view, in tables of brass or marble, 
a catalogue of all the miraculous cures, 
which he had performed for his vota- 
ries [z]; a remarkable fragment of one 
of these tables is still remaining and 
published in Gruter’s [a] Collections, 
having been found in the ruins of a 
temple of that god, in the island of the 
Tiber at Rome; upon which the learn- 
ed Montfaucon makes this reflection ; 
that in it are either seen the wiles of the 
devil, to deceive the credulous; or else 
the tricks of Pagan Priests, suborning 
men to counterfeit diseases and mirac- 
ulous cures [6]. 

Now this piece of superstition had 
been found of old so beneficial to the 
priesthood, that it could not fail of be- 
ing taken into the scheme of the Rom- 
ish worship; where it reigns at this 
day in as full height and vigor, as in 
the ages of pagan Idolatry; and in so 
gross a manner, as to give scandal and 
offence even to some of their own com- 
munion Polydore Virgil, after having 
described this practice of the ancients, 
‘‘in the same manner, says he, do we 





[x] Cic. Nat. Deor. 1. 3. 253. 

[y] Cum donis dives erat, que remedio- 
rum falutarium wgri mercedem sacraverant 
Deo Liv. |. 45. 28. 

[z] Strabo. T. 1. 515. 

[a] Gruter. Inscript. p. 41. 

Et Montfauc. Antiq. T. 2. p. 1. 4. ce. 6. 
[5] Ibid. 
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now offer up in our Churches little 
images of wax; and as oft as any part 
of the body is hurt, as the hand or foot, 
&c., we presently make a vow to God, 
or one of his Saints, to whom upon our 
recovery we make an offering’ of that 
hand or foot in wax; which custom is 
now come to that extravagance, that 
we do the same thing for our cattle, 
which we do for ourselves, and make 
offerings on account of our oxen, hor- 
ses, sheep; where a scrupulous man 
will question, in this we imitate the 
religion or the superstition of our ances- 
tors | c}.” 

The altarof St. Philip Neri, says 
Baronius[d], “shines with votive pic- 
tures and images, the proofs of as ma- 
ny miracles; receiving every day the 
additional lustre of fresh offerings from 
those who have been favoured with 
fresh benefits;’ amongst whom the 

resent Pope himself, pays, as I have 
- told, a yearly acknowledgment, 
fora miraculous deliverance, that he 
obtained by the invocation of this Saint 
when he had like to have perished un- 
der the ruins of a house, overturned in 
an earthquake. 

There is commonly so great a nuin- 
ber of these offerings hanging up in 
their Churches, that instead of adding 
beauty, they give offence, by covering 
and obsteutting the sight of something 


[c] Pol. Virg. de Inv. Rer |]. 5. 1. 

[d@] Baron. Ann. 1, An. 57. n. 162. It 
Aring. Rom. Subter. |. 1. c. 30. it. 1, 6. 27, 

This Philip Neri is a Saint in high esteem 
in all parts of Italy, where he has many 
churches dedicated to him: he was founder 
of the congregation of the oratory, and 
died about a century anda half ago: his 
altar, with the following inscription in a fine 
Church called Chiesa Nowva, which was 
founded and built for the service of his 
congregation ; where we see his picture by 
Guido, and his statue by Algardi, Cardinal 
Baronius, who was one of his disciples, lies 
buried too in the same Church. 


CORPVS 
S. PHILIPPI] NERIT CONGR. VATVRII 
FVNDATVRIS 
AB IPSO DORMITIONIS DIE ANNOS 
QVATOR ET QVADRAGINTA 
INCORRVPTVM DIVINA 
VIRTVTE SERVATVM OCVLIS FIDELIVM 
EXPOSITVM A DELECTIS IN CHRISTO 
FILIIS SVB EIVSDEM S. PATRIS ALTARI 


PERPETVAE SEPVLTVRAE MORE MAIORVM 
COMENDATVM EST 
ANNO SALVTIS. M.DC. XXXVIII. 
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more valuable and ornamental; which 
we find to have been the case likewise 
in the old heathen temples; where the 
priests were obliged sometimes to take 
them down, for the obstruction, which 
they gave to the beauty of a fine pillar 
or altar [d]. For they consist chiefly, 
as has been said, of arms and legs, and 
little figures of wood or wax, but es- 
pecially pieces of board painted, and 
sometimes indeed fine pictures, describ- 
ing the manner of the deliverance ob- 
tained by the miraculous interposition 
of the Saint invoked; of which offer- 
ings, the blessed virgin is so sure always 
to carry off the greatest share, that it 
may truly be said of her, what Juvenal 
says of the goddess Isis, whose religion 
Was at that time in the greatest vogue 
at Rome, that the painters get their 
livelihood out of her 


Pictores quis necit ab Iside pasci ? 


As once to Isis, now it may be said, 
That painters to the Virgin owe their bread. 


As oft as I have had the curi- 
osity to look over these Donaria, or 
votive offerings, hanging round the 
Shrines of their Images, and consider 
the several stories of each, as they are 
either expressed in painting, or related 
in writing, I have always found them 
to be mere copies, or verbal translations 
of the originals of Heathenism; for 
the vow is often said to have been di- 
vinely inspired, or expressly command- 
ed; and the cure and deliverance to 
have been wrought either by the visible 
apparition, and immediate hand of the 
tutelar Saint, or by the notice of a 
dream, or some othe: miraculous admo- 
nition from heaven. “There can be 
no doubt,” say their writers[e], ‘ but 
that the images of our Saints often 
work signal miracles, by procuring 
health to the infirm, and appearing to 
us often in dreams, to suggest some- 
thing of great moment for our ser- 
vice.” 

And what is all this, but a revival of 
the old impostures, and a repetition of 
the same old stories of which the an- 
cient inscriptions are full with no 
other difference than what the Pa- 


gans ascribed to the imaginary help of 
[To be Continued.] 


[e] Ab his collumnis, que incommode op- 
posita videbantur, signa amovit, &c. Liv. I. 
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